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wholesalers of everything electrical 


over 50,000 electrical products in stock at all times 


quick and courteous service ~ 
22 trunk lines 


free parking 


EFENGEE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 


965 West Chicago Avenue 0 Chicago 22, Illinois C SEeley 8-3500 


waukegan branch 


INTERSTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
1020 Greenwood Avenue . Waukegan, Illinois . ONtario 2-1194 : 
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Jnly STEEL can do so many jobs so well 
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Biggest World In The World! tne 
“Babson World Globe” is 28 feet in 
diameter, and it dominates a court- 
yard at the Babson Institute of Busi- 
ness Administration. It can be rotated 
just like the earth; and is made from 
porcelain-enameled steel sheets—fired 
in 20 different colors. 


Chilly Bridge Trunnion. stee1con- 
tracts when it is cooled, so USS work- 
men soaked this trunnion in 2000 
pounds of dry ice for 5 hours to make 
it fit into the hole in a sheave used in 
a lift bridge. After insertion, the trun- 
nion expanded when warmed and 
formed an inseparable connection with 
the mating sheave. U.S. Steel’s Amer- 
ican Bridge Division built the bridge. 


st The Thing For The Kiddies. this handsome old 


lil burner was headed for the scrap yard cutting torch 
t the railroad donated it to a city park in Tacoma, 


gton. To protect its vintage beauty. the locomo- 
is surrounded with USS Cyclone Fence. Cyclone is a 
lemark of United States Steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL oer rvonn 


| For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE 
CAN BRIDGE. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. , CONSOLIDATED 

| ality TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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FLY UNITED April, 1926 March, 1956 April, 1955 _ 
Building permits, Chicago 3,100 2,551 1,670 | 


Cc SS eS $ 37,632,845 $ 26,667,548 $ 23,277,400 | 


Contracts awarded on building projects 
FROM SCO co, ee ee 3,111 3,201 5,075 


Cost Se Se eS $ 128,110,000 $ 103,666,000 $ 141,087,000 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 

Real estate transfers, Cook Co. ——------ 8,490 8,255 7,981 

Consideration —-- —--- BAS at ae $ 5,147,758 $ 4,781,024 $ 4,052,79 
Bank clearings, Chicago... $ 4,726,281,839  $ 4,555,962,356 $ 4,230,332,284 
Bank loans (outstanding) Chicago N 
weekly reporting banks __________ $ 3,656,000,000  $ 3,549,000,000 $ 2,941,000,000 

Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 

Al RL] \ E ] Number of shares traded —_-___-_--- 2,416,000 2,459,000 1,908,000 
a Market value of shares traded _----_ $ 87,442,075 $ 96,593,493 $ 72,791,256) 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area_ 873,388 960,468 832,068 
Air express shipments, Chicago area_____- 70,475 76,390 66,722 

L.C.L. merchandise cars, Chicago area -__. 17,605 19,031 18,641 
Electric power production, kwh, Com. : 
Rds Coe eee 1,533,659,000 1,658,713,000 1,370,877,000 
Industrial gas sales, therms, Chicago 15,869,570 17,222,274 14,635,360 

Steel production (net tons), 4 
metropolitan area —__--——--—---------_— 2. 1,905,300 1,951,600 1,844,10€ 

Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 4 
_Transit Authority lines: ry 

Surface CV iSi Oty, ee ee ee 41,328,887 44,484,022 43,451,66' 
Rapid transit division —_________ 9,342,440 10,980,321 9,346,721 
Postal receipts, Chicago $ 12,386,859 $ 13,856,325 $ 12,385,454 

Air passengers, Chicago airports: a 

CATT y als) eens ee Re Ee ee 364,736 344,089 356,761 
Departures. Ss eee = 373,887 366,337 365,648 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49—100), ot 
Chicago masts ee eee ee 118.1 117.7 116.¢ 
Receipts of salable livestock, Chicago 431,917 403,143 402,492 
P Unemployment compensation claimants, o¢ = 
“8 Cook and DuPage counties... 45,988 D9 29,756 62,48) 
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oes ge duly, 1996, Tax Calendar. ae 


" reason, of course, is that United Date Due Tax =e Returnable to 
iz offers the finest service. Round 1 Renew city business licenses which expired June 
siti “fe yee rl Fi 30, 1956 City Collector 
2 Manca roy Oo inet ‘ 1 Illinois Domestic and Foreign Corporation Franchise 
> Class and Air Coach...special Tax due for 1956 on July 1, 1956. However, the tax 
oa : i deli | July” 31, 1956 s f , 
74 : : is not delinquent until July ecretary of State 
: ponetop iskury, flights and many 15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax, MROT and Use : 
;: _ other “‘extras.’’ So remember, on Tax return and payment for month of June Dept. of Revenue 
:: your next trip...fly United... 15 ‘If total Income “and Social Security Taxes (O.A.B.) F 
BY - . P withheld from employe plus employer’s contribution Authorized Deposi' 
i ae’ Chicago’s favorite. withheld in June exceeds $100, pay amount to District Dir. of In 
we or remittance may be made at end of month with nal Revenue 
“s quarterly return directly to ; E>: 
3 15 Second quarterly payment of estate income tax District Dir. of Inte 
Pr 31 Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution nal Revenue 
2 : and wage report, and payment for second quarter of : =: 
Brac 1956 (UC-3 and UC-40)  Dir., Dept. of La 
se 31 Federal Excise Tax return aoe payment due for District Dir. of 
- second quarter 1956 nal Revenue 
31 Quarterly return and payment (by depositary receipts os 
or cash) of Income and Social Security Tax (O.AB) = oa 
withheld by employers for second quarter of 1956 Dis Dir. of Inte 
(Form 941). Domestic help ee 942) ¥ Revenue 
nae a cee SS emia 
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in this Is consumer credit 
sound? Is there’ too 
much of it? What will 
its future be? These 
and many other questions to the $36 
billion question facing the nation 
today are answered by Arthur O. 
Dietz, page 13. To meet the require- 
ments of the jet and atomic age, 
metallurgists have developed a new 
technique, vacuum metallurgy. For 
more details about “the brightest 
spark in the metals industry today” 
see John L. Kent’s story on page 15. 


issue... 


Every day you read or hear about 
the tremendous building boom in 
residential and industrial construc- 
tion and rarely ever is there any men- 
tion of the unprecedented area-wide 
expansion of religious facilities. For 
the story that has amazed the experts, 
read Milton Golin’s article starting 
on page 20. 


As more and more fam- 

Our ilies locate further 

Cover away from the heart of 

Chicagoland’s retail 

shopping center, State Street, more 

and more of the big name depart- 

ment stores are following them with 

branch outlets in the mushrooming 
shopping centers around the city. 


The latest in the movement is Car- 
son Pirie Scott and Company’s 118,- 
000 square-foot department store in 
Edens Plaza. It is located just off 
Edens Expressway at the junction of 
Lake Avenue and Skokie Boulevard 
in west Wilmette, Illinois. Carson’s 
store at Edens Plaza is the first com- 
plete department store in a shopping 
center on the North Shore. Carson’s 
is also the first Chicago department 
store to own and operate a complete 
shopping center. Besides Carson’s 
there will be 24 other stores in the 
center. 


On hand for the opening of Car- 
son’s department store in the new 
shopping center was 92-year-old Wil- 
liam Grant Edens, after whom the 
adjoining expressway is named. He 
is shown on our cover receiving a 
bouquet from eight-year-old Lynne 
Noddin of 5834 Capulina Street, 
Morton Grove, Illinois,as Bruce Mac- 
Leish, chairman of Carson’s, looks 
on. For a complete round-up of the 
decentralization movement of retail 
stores read Betty Savesky Ganser’s 
article, page 16. 
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Moving slowly through a 130-ft. long gas-fired lehr where they are exposed to a temperature of about 815 deg. F., 
rows of TV picture tubes in various sizes, are shown emerging from a baking out process at the large modern plant of 


COMMERCE 


the National Video Corporation, 4300 W. 47th St., Chicago. From 100,000 to 110,000 picture tubes are processed 


through this lehr each month. 


Located on Chicago’s southwest side, 
the National Video Corporation plant 
consists of eight acres of modern pro- 
duction facilities. Exclusively engaged 
in the manufacture of quality television 
tubes of all sizes, National Video is one 
of the leaders in the industry. 


Production records of National Video 
indicate that more than four million TV 
picture tubes have come off its assem- 
bly lines since 1948. Gas is not only used 
in the lehr for the baking out process 
but also for tube sealing, glass working 
and water heating. 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 
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«quality In Classless Russia 


‘ow that April 15 is past and our own income tax 
adaches have eased, it might be comforting to 
sflect on the income tax problems that face Ivan 
inder Russia’s beneficent communist government. 
rr. Alexander S. Balkiny, assistant professor of eco- 
omics and specialist in Russian affairs and economics, 
tutgers University, is the source of this information. 
The Soviet income tax system differs from ours in 
iree essential respects. The most important differ- 
ice is that Soviet citizens earning the same income 
y different rates of taxes depending upon their 
ecupation. Those working in government preferred 
scupations pay as little as one per cent on an income 
- 12,000 rubles a year. Others, in less preferred occu- 
ations but earning the same amount of income, 
aay pay eight to 12 per cent. Those in least preferred 
scupations may have to pay as much as 87 per cent 
1 the same 12,000 ruble income. 
This is the Soviet government’s indirect but very 
fective method of denymny people freedom of occu- 
ational choice. 
There are also different rates of taxes applied de- 
nding unon the particular source of income. This 
especially true in the case of agricultural income. 
yviet farmers pay a higher or lower income tax 
ute depending upon whether their income is earned 
orking on a state farm, a collective farm or their 
wn plot of land. A farmer who earns 5,000 rubles 
‘year on a collective farm pays a significantly lower 
»x rate than another Russian farmer who also earns 
000 but who does so from his own plot of land. 
egain, the obvious purpose is to encourage the fur- 
ner development of collective farming and senunst 
ne remaining independent farmers. 

The Soviet income tax system also differs from ours 
1 that it is responsible for only nine per cent of the 
pvernment’s total tax revenue. One would have 
nought that in a country claiming to be a worker's 
sate heaviest reliance would be placed on a highly 
: ogressive income tax. In reality, however, the 

1 iet income tax system is not nearly as progressive 
ours nor as important as a source of revenue. The 
viet Union’s principal source of revenue is from 
so-called turnover tax. The turnover tax is a 
prm of excise or sales tax which ultimately ends up 
ring included in the price of the products: the 
issian masses buy. By its very nature an excise or 
sles tax is regressive rather than progressive, falling 
rd est « on the mass of consumers in the lower income 


the principal - reasons for the use of this 
tax in the Soviet Union is that the govern- 


The Editor’s Page 


ment wants to control the consumption habits of 


its people. 

A third difference between our income tax system 
and Russia’s applies specifically to agriculture. 
Most rural income is earned in kind, not in money. 
Farmers are required to pay much of their tax in the 
crops they raise. 

To add to the discrimination in the “classless so- 
ciety” Soviet tax law adds one final provision. Those 
who have earned special medals and decorations — 
and who happen to have the highest incomes — are 
exempt from paying any income taxes. 

This, in the peculiar semantics of the Russian 
leaders, who call a ballot with but one choice democ- 
racy, and inciting wars such as the one in Korea the 


pursuit of peace, is “equality” in the “classless society.” 


Shattering a Myth 


The Exchange magazine, published by the New York 
Stock Exchange, recently undertook a study of sudden 
one-day changes in the stock market, in order to find 
out what kind of pattern emerged — and to determine 
the kind of news. to which the market was most 
sensitive. 

Some of the findings are technical. But others are 
of general interest —and one is particularly impor- 
tant for the reason that it thoroughly shatters an 
old myth. 

That myth says, in effect, that the stock market 
usually, if not always, enjoys a boom on the appear- 
ance of war news. This illusion has been fostered 
by the enemies of American capitalism abroad, and 
by irresponsible elements at home. 

Here are the facts. Over a 2l-year period, there 
were 58 days in which the market underwent changes 
of two per cent or more and on which the major news 
factor was war or war fears. On 51 of those days 
the market declined. The seven advances were at- 
tributable to the belief or hope that this country 
would not get involved in a shooting war but that 
foreign demand would stimulate armament here. 

The millions of people who own stocks know that 
war cannot benefit anyone in the long run. It wastes 
resources, and leads to crushing taxation. And the 
people who own stocks are as sensitive as the rest of 
us to the human tragedies that follow war. The stock 
market, like other typical elements of our private, 
capitalistic economy, is healthiest and happiest in 
times of peace. 
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SIRLOIN 
ROOM 


“where the steak is born” 


matador 


ie room 


Distinctive continental cookery 
from the Matador kitchens. 
ee ee 


Free Private Parking 
for Patrons 


Stock Yard Inn 


42nd and Halsted Streets 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Here... here... 
and Everywhere 
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e Banks Bigger But Fewer — 
United States banks are still get- 
ting bigger but they’re also dwin- 
dling in number according to the 
first 1956 edition of the Rand 
McNally International Bankers Dt- 
rectory. Combined resources of all 
U. S. banks at the end of 1955 
reached a new all-time high of $252 
billion compared with $234 billion 
a year earlier. There were 14,345 
U. S. banks at the start of 1956, 115 
fewer than a year earlier. The num- 
ber of branches increased from 6,807 
to 7,508. 


° Plastic Springs — A _ practical 
procedure for mass-producing plastic 
springs has been developed by the 
National Bureau of Standards. 
Springs formed in this way from 
glass fiber-reinforced resin have de- 
sirable mechanical properties for a 
wide range of applications. For ex- 
ample they are nonmagnetic and 
have low electrical and thermal con- 
ductivity. ‘They can be molded di- 
rectly to dimensions without the de- 
velopment of any considerable 
internal stress. Until now plastic 
springs have been little used be- 
cause suitable techniques for making 
springs of the types needed have 
been lacking. 


° Doggy Facts — In the last 15 
years the dog population has in- 
creased 33 per cent while there has 
been a “people” population growth 
of about 22 per cent. Today there 
are 22.5 million dogs in the country, 
one dog for every two families, or 
enough to populate Chicago, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, St. 
Paul, Boston, and Washington, D.C., 
the dog experts of The Quaker Oats 
Company report. 


° What Attracts Customers? — 
The type of merchandise handled by 
a store is its biggest consumer attrac- 


tion, accounting for the patronage 
of 47 per cent of the customers} 
according to a survey made by the! 
advertising firm, Batten, Barton,| 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. Cther rea+ 
sons included location and accessi-+ 
bility of stores, 14 per cent; price,| 
14 per cent; store service and special 
services, 8 per cent; atmosphere, ap} 
pearance and reputation, 7 per cent}! 
personnel, 6 per cent and for miscel/ 
laneous reasons, 4 per cent. 


e Regional Air Carriers — The 
short haul airlines, which came inte 
being at the close of World War If 
now serve 500 cities and towns. Hall 
of these locations receive their onlyj 
air service from the local carriers 
The others are also served by the 
trunk air lines. Passenger travel or 
the local airlines has more thar 
trebled in the last five years with 
more than three million passenger: 
carried in 1955. In the same period 
the mail volume rose from 599,00( 
ton-miles flown to 2.7 million ton 
miles flown. The volume of air ex 
press-freight flown was over 1: 
million ton-miles. These small line}, 
operate over 170 airplanes, most 0 
which are twin-engine DC-3’s. 


Ye 
e Savings and Loan Outlook =| 
The nation’s savings and loan busil| 
ness, which now has assets of $4 
billion, will more than double in sizi 
in the next decade predicts Walte 
H. Dreier, president of the Unitec 
States Savings and Loan League), 
The annual rate of growth in th} 
savings and loan business ha 
climbed from $1.5 billion in 1946 tf) 
$5 billion in 1955. The growth si 
far in 1956 is slightly ahead of th 
1955 pace. + 


} 
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e Prefer Liquor Aloft — In an € | 
fort to determine the specific wis 
of the traveling public in the 
ter of liquor service aloft, Ur 
‘page 39) 


(Continued on 
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A stop at Standard, regularly, 
means service backed by skill. 
Thousands of Standard Dealers 
are specially trained to give 
your car the care it needs for 
safe, trouble-free driving. Your 
Standard Oil Dealer is a lubri- 
cation specialist who knows 
your car’s needs. STANDARD 
Gasolines, the favorite of Mid- 
American motorists, are made 


You expect more from 


STANDARD 


Put your car in his hands 


with CONFIDENCE 


to meet the exacting require- 
ments of modern cars. And your 
car can give you more gas mile- 
age than you're getting...if you 
use Super PERMALUBE, the all- 
weather Motor Oil! 

In Mid-America, wherever you 
live or drive...for your conven- 
ience, there’s a Standard Sta- 
tion just a few minutes away! 


‘ 


and get it! 
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WE have 
two companies 

for sale — one in 
building materials—and 
one which builds parts 

_ for road building 
machinery and oil 


rigging eguipment. 
® 


We also have 
several clients who 
wish to purchase 


a business in 


the CHICAGO area 


@ 
YOUR business = 
would be considered e 
a trust and its 
traditions proudly ie 


maintained 


For more information, 


without any obligation 


of course, phone or write 


>) Agora hes iit shoe sine ieee al 


JOHN E. COLNON & CO. 


208 S. La Salle 


FRanklin 2-5252 


Trends 
in Finance 


and Business 
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» Working Population — The 
world has a working population of 
more than a billion persons, accord- 
ing to the International Labour Of- 
fice, an affiliate of the United Na- 
tions Organization. Two out of every 
five persons of the earth’s present 
population of about 2.7 billion per- 
sons are described as economically 
active in their contribution toward 
the production of goods and services 
for home consumption or for trade 
between nations. They are of vary- 
ing ages, capabilities, occupations 
and skills. 

The American labor force comes 
to only about six per cent of the 
world total. Because of the advanced 
state of industrialization, however, 
high savings and investment, and 
steadily rising productivity, the 
American economy turns out nearly 
one-half of the world’s factory-pro- 
duced goods and services. 

Though the composition of the 
working population varies from one 
country to another, the adult male is 
still the predominant worker and 
breadwinner. Men between the ages 
of 26 and 24 are the biggest single 
element in the work force anywhere. 
In the United States they represent 
about two-thirds of the working 
population. 

The following table gives the esti- 
mated population and labor force 
figures (in millions) for the principal 
regions of the world in 1955: 


Participa- 

Popula- Labor tion Rate 
Area tion Force (*) 

Africa. = 215 100 45% 
The Americas 365 140 38 
ASias see = pen ed 7h 575 39 
Entopes= 410 190 46 
Oceanitae 15 6 42 
USSR tts 2 OO 100 45 


(*) 1950 Rate 
Sources: International Labour Office; 
Institute of Life Insurance. 


¢ The Canadian Market — Small 
and medium-sized manufacturing 


businesses benefit in greater propor 
tion from trade with Canada than de 
large businesses according to a Te 
cently completed survey by the Bat 
telle Memorial Institute of Colum 
bus, Ohio. The report also indicate¢ 
that trade with Canada is of consid 
erably more significance in th 
Southern and Western states ré 
moved from the Canadian borde 
than most economists had previoush 
believed. 

Over 10,000 companies were con 
tacted in the survey and 4, 158 replie 
were received from 786 communitie 
in 47 states. Those replying ae 
counted for $965 million of the $2. 
billion of 1954 exports to Canad 
Canada purchased $111. 9 millioi 
worth of commodities from the stat 
of Illinois alone in 1954. Californi 


was second with $106 million export 
to the Dominion. Other states vari€ 
from South Dakota, which was 
only state reporting no Canadia 
exports at all, to Pennsylvania wit 
$96 million. Sy 
The classification of commodit 
showed that this country ships FE 
chinery and vehicles in greate: 
quantity, which accounts for th 
heavy dollar export volume fron 
such states as Illinois, Michigan an 
Ohio. California’s export volur 
was largely citrus fruits and ve 
tables. The Southeastern states € 
ported large quantities of texti 
fibers and manufactures, while Flo 
ida showed more than $14 milli 
worth of citrus and Texas $14 
lion of textile products. The M 
tain states’ exports were princ 
in the vegetable food Bie aL 
beverages. : 
of the total U. S. exports. In 1 


when Canada purchased only 
million, the percentage of the 
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merican Well Works, Inc., Aurora, Illinois 


“IF IT’S NOT PERFECT, 


T MUST BE THROWN OUT!” 


Why American Well Works uses Cities Service Delco Core Oil 


Mister, you’re looking at one of the most complicated cores made—and 
at American Well Works, it must be perfect or get thrown out. 

American has an 86-year reputation to maintain—a reputation for 
custom-engineered deep well turbine pumps and other equipment for 
handling water and waste. 

For this reason, American carries the making of parts from raw ma- 
terial to finished product. Naturally, that means its own foundries .. . 
one for iron, another for brass. In each case, however, the brand of core 
oil is always the same — Cities Service Delco Core Oil. 

At the iron foundry, Delco #936 has won high praise for its adapt- 
ability to all sized cores, without alteration of the mixture. “It’s uniform 
from batch to batch, has reduced blows to a minimum, and allows us 
to use one quart of oil for every three required by our previous brand,” 
reports American. 

The story is similar in the brass works where Delco #54 is used to 
make intricate cores for pump castings. “Core and core oil must be per- 
fect,” says American, “and we're happy to say they almost always are.” 

To find out more about Delco Core Oils and results of firms such as 
American, talk with a Cities Service Representative. Or write: Cities 
Service Oil Company, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


CITIES & SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Pouring A Casting, American’s em- 
ployees put the core and its core oil 
to the acid test. Thanks to Cities 
Service Delco Core Oils, blows have 
been reduced to a minimum in both 
the brass and iron foundries. 


Many Sized Cores are produced by 
American Well Works’ iron foundry 
—yet one oil, Cities Service Delco 
#936, is suited to them all, without 
alteration of mixture. They now use 


only 1 qt. of Delco #936 for every 3 
required by their previous oil. 
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N GOOD times and bad, there 
have always been those who viewed 
the people’s credit with misgiv- 
igs. Leading bankers and indus- 
iialists deplored it in the twenties. 
.oger Bason wrote of the “Folly of 
istalment Buying” in the 1930’s and 
was not alone in his views. 
However, up to the present, these 
sarnings have never been right. The 
nkers of the Twenties who prophe- 
d that we in the finance business 
;ould eventually go broke because, 
1a depression, our customers would 
ot pay their debts, were proved 100 
r cent wrong by the events of 
29-35. 


Unrealized Fears 


In the past three years there have 
peared hundreds of stories in the 
n “The business boom is danger- 
tty inflated by credit buying of 
jage earners who live from one pay- 
y to the next.” Yet the facts are 
at the debts of 1953, which were 
such concern then, have all been 
jaid — and none of the difficulties 
rhich were feared have come to pass. 
nstead, these same 1953-4 obliga- 
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The author is president of C.I.T. Finan- 
| Corporation. 

Mass production of consumer du- 
» goods such as television pictured here 
en built on installment credit. 

. _ Photo courtesy gore Corp. 


Is Too Much Consumer 


Credit Being Used? 


tions were met and discharged with 
a delinquency and loss record that is 
the best on record. 

Those who have these grave con- 
cerns about instalment debt never 
emphasize today’s experience, and 
they concede the excellence of the 
record in the past. Instead, the prac- 
tice is to cite some suppositious 
danger in the future — something 
that might happen — but never has. 
Their criticisms clearly reflect mis- 
trust of the individual consumer’s 
right to decide simple personal ques- 
tions for himself. There have always 
been those who cannot trust the or- 
dinary fellow. In the 18th and 19th 
centuries, for example, there were 


-the intellectual or economic aristo- 


crats who were sure average men 
could not be trusted with the right 
to select their own rulers. 


Today the anxiety of this type of_ 


individual is now focussed on €co- 
nomic issues and particularly on 
questions of consumption, because 
consumption is calling the turn in 
our economy. The critic assumes that 
he or someone like him knows better 
than the consumer how much of the 
consumer’s income should be spent 
for one commodity or service (in- 
cluding credit) as against another, 


-and what is really ‘‘best’” for Mr. 
‘and Mrs. John Johes. 


It would be patronizing and down- 
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By ARTHUR O. DIETZ 


A finance man’s documented answer to the hotly debated question 


as to the place of mass borrowing in our mass production economy 


right undemocratic for anyone to 
express this attitude openly, so it is 
usually rationalized in terms of the 
economic health of the nation, or 


the future of automobile or other 


durable goods sales, or the level of 


- consumer debt. 


The historic prejudices against go- 
ing into debt for personal purchases 
were widely held in 1916. These 
prejudices were hamstringing the 
young automobile industry, for auto- 
mobiles were costly and only the 
wealthy could buy them for cash. 


Demand Brought Action 


But as cars improved mechanical- 
ly, more and more Americans real- 
ized their potential for pleasure and 
profit and wanted to own them. The 


pressure for credit arrangements be- 


gan to grow, starting on the West 
Coast, where the motoring season 
was longer. The problem of paying 
the manufacturer before delivery and 


tying up large amounts of cash for — 
long periods was an insurmountable 


one for most dealers. The banks 


were unwilling to carry this load. 
Into this vacuum moved the first 
They set 


sales finance companies. 
up ‘and handled the credit mechan- 


ism so obviously needed to help this 


new industry grow. 


‘In 1919 my first assignment was to | 


ea 
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call on manufacturers and dealers 
and try to interest them in our fi- 
nancing service. Most of the manu- 
facturers I met were polite but un- 
enthusiastic about the suggestion of 
selling cars on time. Some were even 
outraged. One president told me in- 
dignantly that his company would 
stop making cars before he would 
sell on the installment plan. The 
company, incidentally, is still in busi- 
ness selling cars under his name and 
it has been selling most of its cars 
on time for more than 25 years. 

It didn’t take long for the manu- 
facturers and dealers to realize that 
to achieve mass production and mass 
consumption, a third mechanism — 
mass financing — would be necessary. 
By 1923, instalment financing had 
gained a firm foothold in the auto- 
mobile field. Two years later, the 


The standard way the average middle income Ameri i i ; 
mide can equips his home today wi - 
sumer products, such as television sets, pianos, modern kitchen and Hace AE a 
ab 


is through the use of installment credit. Almos 


sumer credit is used for such purposes — 


number of instalment sales of auto- 
mobiles exceeded the number of cash 
sales for the first time. 

During the next few years the 
motor industry pioneered in this new 
concept of mass financing. Millions 
of American consumers tried, for the 
first time, the idea of buying out of 
current income. Meanwhile, the 
manufacturers of other durable 
goods —refrigerators, radios, washing 
machines, and so forth — observed 
the success of the automobile indus- 
try and they, in turn, sought the help 
of finance companies. 

But the critics were hardly con- 
vinced. They warned that while in- 
stalment credit might get by in pros- 
perous times, it would meet disaster 
in event of a business downturn. 
Let’s examine that record. 

The record shows that after the 


Photos courtesy Chicago Tribune 
< 4 3 


t one quarter of total outstanding con- 
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Crash of 1929, the portfolios of in- 
stalment credit companies proved to 
be sounder than any other type of 
investments except U.S. government 
obligations. Three of the principal, 
sales finance companies, including 
C.1.T., ended the year 1929 with re 
tail automobile outstandings aggre: 
eating $941,000,000. In the eventual 
liquidation of this paper, losses were 
less than $6,000,000 — or less than 
two-thirds of one per cent. 

At December 31, 1929, these same 
receivables had an average maturity 
of 61% months. They were more than 
90 per cent liquidated by the end of 
1930. ‘This answers the argument 
that instalment credit causes people 
to pay in bad times for the “dea 
horses” they purchased when times 
were good. At the end of 1930, when 
all the pre-1930 obligations had been 
liquidated, the Great Depression was 
scarcely beginning. Actually, 193¢ 
was not a bad year for business and 
none of the debt which originated a 
1929 spilled over into 1932 or 193 
to accelerate the depression. Any i 
stalment credit which comes into be 
ing after the start of a recession” 
depression is not deflationary. In 
stead this actually primes the pum} 
for recovery because it is a net ad 
tion to purchasing power at a tim 
when such additions are desperate 
needed. The FHA program, for 
ample, was an instalment credit se 
ice started in the depth of the 
pression to provide new custome 
for the construction industry. 


Fine Credit Record 


During all those years, while 
arguments flew back and forth, 
consumer was quietly chalking up 
excellent record of honesty, integr 
and common sense. Financing i 
tutions have learned that the Am 
can consumer is the best credit man 
ger in the world. He has proved 
time and time again — not only 
ing the depression of the Thi 
but under every other concei 
economic condition. Consumer cr 
has provided — year after ye 
through good times and bad — a 
sential prop to the nation’s econom 
How does it stand today? 4 

The present concern over tod: 
-debt boils down to this: In 1955, 
stalment credit outstanding | 
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/acuum Metallurgy-Old Trade’s Newest Trick 


Products of a quality previously unattainable are being made by process 


By 
JOHN L. KENT 


AGNETIC materials, elec- 

tronic components, bearings, 

resistance wire, and tool steels 
basic requirements of modern tech- 

logy — require metals which are 

ee of impurities. To meet these re- 
juirements, metallurgists have de- 
sloped a new technique — vacuum 
wetallurgy — for an old basic indus- 
Ny 
The technique is being called the 
i a spark in the metals indus- 
yy today.” 
Vacuum metallurgy is not com- 
iletely new to industry, for it was in- 
eoduced during World War I. But 
eday’s requirements call for high 
rmperature, high purity alloys which 
ere thought impossible only a few 
2zars ago. The military in particular, 
as demanded new alloys having 
thysical characteristics which far sur- 
ass any available air-melted alloys. 
In vacuum processing, many detri- 
wental ingredients are removed from 
ne melt to produce a quality prod- 
ct not as yet possible by other 


Air Hoist 


Additions Port 


Trunion 


Ingot Dischorge Port 
t 


Bellows 


Hydraulic Rom 


with Mold in 
Pouring Position 


Hee ing of 1,000 pound vacuum f 
ric 


Charging Chamber 


30” Valve—Open 


urnace built for General 
Company's Carboloy Department by Consolidated Ele 
ics. At right, operator controls the crusting action o 
the furnace with a manual bridgebreaker 


means. In alloy production, the vac- 
uum technique permits the introduc- 
tion in exacting quantities of the ad- 
ditives required to produce the de- 
sired physical characteristics. Useless 
oxidation of the expensive alloy 
materials is eliminated. 

Lower-grade base materials proc- 
essed in vacuum produce equal or 
higher quality products than by con- 
ventional methods. In forging op- 
erations, vacuum metals are found to 
require considerably less ingot shav- 
ing. Grinding operations are reduced 
appreciably because a vacuum-cast 
ingot usually possesses better surface 
characteristics. Rejection of finished 
parts processed by vacuum are re- 
duced many-fold through the elimi- 
nation of porosity, which is so harm- 
ful in forging, drawing, and stamp- 
ing operations. 

The presence of gases entrapped 


SCHEMATIC of vacuum furnace. 
Molds are indexed on turn- 
table, then raised for pouring. 


Roughing 
Pumps 


Diffusion 
Pump 


in metals has a definite adverse effect 


on the fatigue behavior, impact 
strength, embrittlement and ductility 
characteristics, creep resistance, and 
rupture strength. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that vacuum-produced metals 
are already being used for aircraft 
engine bearings; instrument bear- 
ings; and high speed, heavily loaded 
machine bearings. Potential applica- 
tions include engine valves and valve 
springs, rolls and dies, cathode alloys 
in electronics, and high quality tool 
steel items. 

The amazing results obtained with 
vacuum-melted metals has resulted 
in a speeding up of programs at most 
of the nation’s private and public re- 
search organizations working in this 
field. 

Mindful of what it may mean to 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The Store Goes 


Chicago is rapidly catching 
shopping centers, with 


Aerial view and scene on a busy shopping 
day at Park Forest shopping center which 
serves the postwar built Park Forest com- 
munity. It has parking for 3,500 cars 


HE latest trend in merchandis- 

ing utilizes one of the oldest 

techniques in the business — 
bringing the store to the customer. 
In a less sophisticated era, it was the 
house-to-house peddler, plying the 
rural areas with everything from 
galluses to gewgaws. Now that the 
backwoods are suburbs, it’s the big 
shopping center, following the popu- 
lace to outlying communities with 


Left: Model of Marshall Field and Company’s 284,000 square foot store being built at its Old Orchard center. The Fair Store will 


all the essentials for home and fam- 
ily, plus a few extras like a reducing 
salon thrown in. 

While a few planned shopping 
centers are oldtimers dating back to 
the ’20’s and ’30’s, the outlying 
shopping mecca is largely a postwar 
development of the ’50’s. ‘Today 
there are some 250 major shopping 
centers scattered from Los Angeles 
to New York and from Minneapolis 


{ 

to Dallas, each characterized by a 
main “anchor” store and 20 or more 
supplementary establishments. Ap; 
proximately 100 of this size have 
been built in the last couple of years 
and many more are in the works. 
The biggest item shopping centers 
sell is convenience, and customers 
are thronging to buy. This conven: 
ience has three inviting angles: one 
stop shopping, ample free parking 


3 


provide a second department store and there will be some 65 additional shops. Right: Charles A. Stevens store in the Village Market: 
shopping center in LaGrange Park. Center has 33 stores and such tenants as C. D. Peacock and National Tea Company { 
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'0 The Customer 


fo in nationwide building of 


jity now being circled 


ad quick access by car to the com- 
junities they serve. Men will com- 
ute long distances to make money, 
lit getting their wives to do likewise 
spend it is another thing. 

A cross country listing of stores 
ho have branched into shopping 
‘nters reads like a Who’s Who of 


‘tailing, and includes the value- - 


mscious chains like J. C. Penney’s, 
id Sears Roebuck and Company 
ong with high fashion establish- 
ents like Saks Fifth Avenue and 


Neiman-Marcus Company. For big 
name stores and chains alike, shop- 
ping centers afford a chance to win 
new friends and strengthen ties with 
old ones. 

One State Street executive ex- 
plained: “We cannot expect to have 
big sales gains in the Loop. It’s a 
question of small gains or holding 
our own in the main store, so im- 
provement in volume and _ profits 
must come from branch operations.” 

Statistics from the Federal Reserve 


Carson Pirie Scott and Company’s newly 
opened 210,000 square foot department 
store at its Edens Plaza center. By early fall 
22 additional stores will be in operation 


‘Bank of Chicago tell much the same 


story. In the first quarter of 1956, 
department store sales on State Street 
rose only one per cent, while they in- 
creased seven per cent in the remain- 
der of the Chicago metropolitan area 
(Cook, Lake, Du Page, Kane and 
Will counties, Illinois, and Lake 
county, Indiana). In 1955, it was State 
Street up three per cent, outlying de- 
partment stores up eight per cent; 
the figures were minus one and plus 
one, respectively, in 1954, the first 
year the bank began this statistical 
breakdown. 

Chicago’s big department stores — 
Marshall Field & Company, Carson, 
Pirie Scott & Company, the Fair 

(Continued on page 35) 


By BETTY SAVESKY GANSER 


The Evergreen Park shopping plaza shown at left con- 
tains some 75 stores, including branches of the Fair 
Store, Henry C. Lytton, and Carson Pirie Scott and Com- 
pany. Total store area in the center is approximately 
one-half million square feet on 
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Business Highlights 


A torture test -of a new hot material rubber con- 
veyor belt developed by B. F. Goodrich Company. 
For the test shown below, hexagonal steel bar 
stock was heated to 1400 degrees Fahrenheit and 
placed on the sample belt for 20 minutes. It was 
then removed, reheated, and returned to the same 
spot for another 20 minutes. The test charred the 
belt but it did not penetrate the special glass fabric 
heat barrier 


Tungsten wire only 
three times the thick- 
ness of a human hair 
drills tiny holes in the 
center of jewel bear- 
ing blanks in test pro- 
duction of the vital 
gems at Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Com- 
pany. Gems are held 
in small chuck. As 
many as 12 at a time 
are drilled 


“Highball’’ from Mayor Daley marked the end of steam engines 


in Chicago and North Western Railway suburban service. naire cr ope cloriats at eece eee oi 


regulate runway lights with equipment used for the first time — 


peaeebing pane Se gee aie HERG oe in a ale 7 epee tar, Called supervisory control and built es 
,,and f : 4 d y Westinghouse Electric Corporatio: i - 
(right) . The North Western “‘retired’’ almost 150 steam engines matically transmits up to 900 Tapulsee a Pine Aree 


in the last sixty days in an i ieseli i 
y day: all out drive to completely dieselize wires to operate the field’s four-runway li 


all of its road freight and passen i i 
‘ ger service. The move ing thi 
achieved solely with diesel locomotives on hand oc oe eo eee ees 


ghting ast Its use 
tem with the construc- _ 
tion of the new control tower shown above c i: 
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boost savings of from 35. to 50 per cent have resulted from use 
bbf Nelson end welded studs as anchors for concrete on struc- 
.ural angles and other assemblies fabricated by the Midwest 
rron Works, Inc., Chicago. This method is said to be much 
caster than hand welding and it also eliminates distortion 


One hundred carats of man-made 
industrial diamonds produced by 
the General Electric Company sur- 
round a cluster of some of the first 
tiny stones produced by GE. The 
man-made diamonds (right) are 
separated into grades according to 
usual industrial classifications. The 
3.5-inch plastic container is part 
of a display presented to the Smith- 
sonian Institution 


IThis giant coal-stripping shovel, operated by the Hanna Coal 
“Company, is made of a new alloy steel known as ‘’T-1.’’ Some 
sof the United States Steel Corporation employes responsible 
‘for the development of the tough steel and the shovel stand 
jinside its big dipper. In the background is the body of the 
shovel with the operator’s cab shown at upper left 


Part of the corrugated container manufacturing equipment in 
the new Chicago plant of Wabash Fibre Box Company. The 
rotary cut-off shown above makes both side delivery and end 
delivery (out of view at right) of finished board possible. This 
line produces 125,000 square feet an hour 


Large-sized objects previously restricted from shipment by 
air fit easily into spacious cabin of United Air Lines’ DC-6A 
Cargoliner recently introduced into coast-to-coast service. 
Individual pieces weighing up to 10,000 pounds are passed 
through aft compartment door which measures 124 inches 
wide and 78 inches high 
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There’s A Multi-Billion. 


es 


Left: Elliott Chapel of the Presbyterian Home in Evanston. Schmidt, Garden and Erikson, architects-engineers. Right: Drawing of 
Faith United Protestant Church of Park Forest now under construction. Winston Elting, architect 


LMOST unnoticed in the hustle : 
and bustle of industrial plant 
expansion and home building” 

in Metropolitan Chicago is an un- | 
precedented area-wide boom in) 
church and synagogue building. | 

Even the experts are amazed. Gov- | 

ernment economists had predicted 
U.S. religious groups would put up 
$675 million worth of new buildings — 
last year. The actual figure was $760 — 
million. The estimate for this year 
is an additional $900 million of new — 
religious buildings. 


Above: St. Raymond’s Parish in Mount Prospect, a combination church and school. In the past decade $3 billion was 
Thomas Edward Cooke, architect-engineer. Below: Proposed St. Ferdinand Church to spent on church and synagogue 


be built in Chicago. Barry and Kay, architects building, - against $1.3 billion in 
= a a es es es og the previous peak decade in the 20’s. 

ee ae Paeaq = Lhe coming ten years is estimated at 
$7.2 billion by the construction ex- - 
perts. They say that while overall 


_ private building will rise only three 


: 


: 
{ 


per cent this year, church and syna 
gogue construction will increase by 
18 to 20 per cent. . 

The reasons are many. They hinge 
upon booming population, booming 
suburbs and — primarily — the boom- 
ing return to religion. 

Construction economist George 
Cline Smith says: “With our popu- 
lation growing at the rate of 2,700,- 
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)0 a year, with people moving be- 
veen and within areas of the nation, 
iith church membership growing 
aster than either population or the 
umber of churches, there is an ob- 
‘ous need for construction of large 
umbers of churches and related 
uildings.” 

He points out that the number of 
w churches is not keeping pace 
mth growing church membership — 
yat there were 191 members per 
urch 40 years ago, and now more 
aan 300 members per church. 

In 1946, the first full postwar year, 
sligious building construction 
ounted to only 2.5 per cent of all 
onresidential contract awards. Now 
ligious buildings amount to seven 
eer cent of total nonresidential 
wards. 


(‘Odds Are Three Out of Three 


A church-going family moving to 
1e suburbs in this continuing mass 
igration from urban centers is like- 
yy to do one of three things: help 
tart a new congregation (over 5,000 


were organized in this country last 


rear), join an existing suburban 
thurch, or keep going to an old city 
thurch which then will try to re- 
settle nearer their members’ homes. 
Any of the three courses is likely 
.0 produce a new building. 
_ With only one exception, spokes- 
en representing some 2,400 Chi- 
1g0-area congregations report that 


heir building programs will be ex- 
anding steadily for at least the next 
0 years. The exception was the Re- 
rm Jewish community with 25 
magogues in the area, and a sta- 


“We have reached our expansion 
el,” says Rabbi Richard Hirsch of 
.e Union of American Hebrew Con- 
ations (Reform) in Chicago. 


’ Se dt 


voice becomes a whisper 


|Exploding population and mushrooming suburbs 


are pushing construction to new high records 


among echoing gasps of “phenom- 
enal,” “unprecedented,” and “much 
greater than the twenties’ — words 
spoken by architects, construction 
authorities and religious leaders de- 
scribing building expansion in other 
faiths. 

Alphabetically — from ‘“‘Advent 
Christian Church” to “Welsh Pres- 
byterian Congregations” — there are 
more than 100 denominations and 
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ollar Boom Underway In Church Building 


By MILTON GOLIN 


faiths building in and around Chi- 
cago these days. Congregation sizes 
range from just a few dozen to sev- 
eral thousand worshippers. Although 
a good many religious buildings fall 
within the $30,000 price range others 
run into seven figures. 

The Chicago metropolitan area 
has some 2,500 temples of God, at 
least 200 more than in 1950. In the 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Above: New Hebrew Theological College campus to be built in Skokie. Isadore H. B. 
Braun, architect-engineer. Below: West Suburban Temple Israel in River Forest, which 
was completed in 1952. Loebl, Schlossman and Bennett, architects 
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Chicagoland’s West Point of Tratfiel 


In addition to classroom work, field study projects and laboratory exercises, stu- 
dents spend many hours in library study at NU’s Traffic Institute 


Graduates head police in many cities 


LOSE to 40,000 persons were 
slaughtered in traffic accidents 


last year. While that’s an ap- 

palling figure, the death toll easily 

might have been much _ higher — 

: more than 40,000 higher in fact — if 

it hadn’t been for a Chicago area 

institute, an Evanston traffic officer, 
and two Chicago businessmen. 

The institute, which will celebrate 
its 20th anniversary at a dinner June 
12, is the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute located in suburban 
Evanston. It has come to be known 
as the “West Point of Traffic Police- 
men” because it has been the train- 
__ ing ground for hundreds of specially 
E _ selected police officer applicants 

from all parts of the country. Since 
-NUTI opened its doors i in 1936 and 
_ began teaching its “new gospel,” 742 
_ police officers have been graduated 
ener the comprehensive course 1.2 
soce traffic administration. 
At present, some 40 of the grad- 
a “uates command their city, county, 
state or special-district departments. 
_ Scores of others have risen to high 
positions of responsibility. Most of 
the rest of the graduates are on the 
way up. Each graduate has made 
_ important and substantial contribu- 


tions to the cause of saving lives, a 
fact which is illustrated best by the 
sharp reduction that’s been made in 
the nation’s traffic death rate during 
the past two decades. 

In 1936, the mileage death rate 
was 15.1. It’s dropped to 6.4. If the 
death rate had continued at the 15.1 
figure of 1936, the traffic toll would 
have been in excess of 80,000 lives 
last year! 


Role Of Two Businessmen 


The two Chicago businessmen 
closely allied with the work of NUTI 
are James S. Kemper and Hathaway 
G. Kemper, both regarded as pio- 
neers in the field of traffic safety. 
Their decision in 1936 to form the 
Kemper Foundation for Traffic 
Safety and to provide fellowships 
and scholarships for police officers 
was a major factor in getting the 
institute off to a successful start. 


The Evanston traffic officer, who — 


has been the head of NUTI since 
it was founded, is Franklin M. 
Kreml. It was Kreml’s idea, formu- 
lated about 30 years ago when he 
was a motorcycle policeman in 
Evanston by day and a law student 


et ee ~ 
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by night, that eventually led to the | 
founding of the institute. 4 

In a single year, 16 people were” 
killed in Evanston traffic accidents. | 
Kreml was convinced the number of” 
deaths was way out of line, and he} 
blamed the town’s “cockeyed” traffic) 
setup. He told the city fathers he} 
thought traffic operations weren't 
being handled properly and the re-, 
action of the officials was that as lon 
as this brash young upstart ha 
opened his big mouth they'd see te 
it he put his foot in it. 

In 1927, Evanston began an unan- 
nounced get-tough campaign aimed | 
at trafic law violators in an effort ' 
to cut down the number of serious: 
accidents. But the campaign back- 
fired. Before long, many Evansto 4 
ians, including leading citizens and 
businessmen, were calling for the 
scalps of the mayor, the police chief, 
and Kreml. 

“They had a right to complaiaily 
Kreml said, “because we went about 
it the wrong way. We used a sledge 
hammer approach. It wasn’t a ee d 
approach and it wasn’t good gover’ 
ment.’ 

Although Kreml and his ides s 
were termed “crackpot,” he didn’ 
lose either his scalp or his job. is 
chief, William O. Freeman, had con- 
fidence in him and believed his ide 
would save lives. An Accident P: 
vention Bureau was formed, and 
Kreml was named its director. One 
of the principal jobs of Kreml’s de- 
partment was to take the public into 
the confidence of the police depart: 
ment, to explain which law vio! 
tions most commonly led to serion 
accidents and to gain public suppo 
for the goals and objectives of 
traffic division. 

In 1929, a carefully planned 
gram of law enforcement was i 
tuted —but this time ite 
pedis of 


; 
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I’ve been a stockholder in highways for 30 years...” 


These plates bring back pleasant mem- 
jories of the cars that carried them. They 
Jdso remind me of my annual investment 
mn highways. They are my highway 
kstock certificates.’ 

“With each license I invest more 
honey in roads. So do you. We invest 
hn roads every time we pay the tax on 
a tankful of gas or pay a toll. That’s 
kwhere money comes from to build and 
bnaintain highways. It’s all our money. 


“As a highway stockholder I’m inter- 
ested in getting the best return on my 
money. I’ve found I do when our main 
woads are paved with concrete. 


_ “Concrete costs less than other pave- 
ments, earns more. Crazy? Look— 


_ “Engineers say concrete usually costs 
‘ess to build than other pavements de- 
signed for the same traffic. For instance, 

they estimate concrete saved $9,740,000 
bon the Indiana Turnpike. 


| “Concrete costs less to maintain too! 
lighway departments in 24 states have 
ures on 200,000 miles of highway for 
average period of 23 years. They show 


osts from 26% to 59% less to main-- 
1 concrete highways than other types. 


“Concrete also lasts longer! Its aver- 
age service life is twice that of the nearest 
competitive type of pavement. 


“Tow first cost + low maintenance 
cost + long life = low annual cost. 


“Roads earn money, too, in gas and 
other taxes we pay to drive on them. 
With their heavy traffic and long life 
concrete roads usually earn more than 
they cost. The profit buys more roads. 
Other pavements often earn less than 
they cost, thus draining new road funds. 


Concrete highways such as this, 
U.S. 80 at the intersection of Mis- 
sissippi Routes 49 and 51, with 
overpasses to separate intersect- 
ing traffic, median strips to sepa- 
rate opposing streams of traffic, 
wide lanes, adequate shoulders, 
low grades, broad curves and 
long sight distances are examples 
of modern, safe roads. Concrete 
roads like this are low-annual-cost, 
high-earning capacity highways. 


Write for a free booklet, "It’s 
Concrete 11 to 1,” distributed only 
in the United States and Canada. 


. 


“T discuss all this with my friends, 
neighbors and fellow club members. I 
urge my governor and the state high- 
way department to pave all of our main 
roads with concrete. As a highway stock- 
holder I am interested in the very best 
return on the investment being made 
with the taxes I pay. How about you?” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, III. 
A national organization to improve and extend the 
uses of portland cement and concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work. 
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MEMORIAIS to the Heart 
Fund are tax deductible. They 
help heart research. They are 


very greatly appreciated. Also 
bequests. 


NEWEST and SAFEST 
METHOD of STORING 
(aa HOUSEHOLD 


. aa 


EMPIRE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Only one handling at the 
warehouse for goods going 
into storage! Now EMPIRE 
transfers goods direct from 
van to Palitainer, which is 
covered by a tough, dust- 
proof hood and handled in 
storage by hydraulic jack. 
“Spacesaver” pads Begtes 
all polished surfaces... no 
wrapping with paper and 
twine. Have us give you an 
estimate. 


SPECIALISTS IN LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
Also Local Moving and Packing 


EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 
Established 1892 
General Offices 
52nd Street and Cottage Grove Avenue 
CITY & SUBURBAN SERVICE 
Plaza 2-4000 


AGENT ALLIED VAN LINES INC. 


ingring 


IS PROOF OF QUALITY 


FOR CARDS, ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS AND SOCIAL STATIONERY 


OVER SOYEARS OF UNEXCELLED EXPERIENCE 
1S AT YOUR SERVICE 
— 
WRITE US ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD FOR 
QUOTATIONS ON YOUR NEXT JOB 


SIAUDER ENGRAVING CO 


4126 BELMONT AVE.,CHICAGO 41, ILL. 


Booklet on request 


CHICAGO HEART 
ASSOCIATION 


69 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


level of enforcement was higher than 
in 1927, but the number of com- 
plaints was relatively few. The same 
men who earlier made almost daily 
calls on the mayor asking him to call 
off his enforcement drive because it 
was killing business gave a dinner at 
which the new program was lauded. 


Evanston was named grand award 
winner of the national traffic safety 
contest in 1932, 1933 and 1936. Fame 
of the “Evanston Plan” spread. 
Kreml’s services were requested by 
other cities that felt something had 
to be done about traffic accidents in 
their towns. Successful new traffic 
programs were inaugurated by Syra- 
cuse, New York, in 1934 and in 
Louisville in 1935. In 1936, new 
traffic programs were begun by Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Waterbury, South 
Bend, Cincinnati and Columbus. 
Results were the same in each of 
these cities: traffic accidents and 
deaths dropped sharply and dra- 
matically. Skeptics began to realize 
that a good accident prevention pro- 
gram wasn’t just a local phenomenon 
of “that suburb north of Chicago.” 


Nationwide Drive 


After brilliant initial success, 
Kreml envisioned a nationwide drive 
to save more lives in traffic —the 
drive headed by a corps of able and 
well-trained traffic administrators. 
The “able and well-trained” part of 
the dream came into being in 1936 
when Northwestern University made 
a $5,000 grant, which was matched 
by the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, and the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute was established. 


The future of NUTI was assured 
four months later when James S. 
Kemper and Hathaway G. Kemper, 
respectively chairman and president 
of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company and of American Motorists 
Insurance Company, agreed to pro- 
vide fellowships and scholarships for 
municipal police officers. They 
formed the Kemper Foundation for 
Traffic Safety to provide the training 
funds. 

Today, it offers 16 fellowships 
worth $1,650 each and 16 scholar- 
ships worth $675 each to state and 
county as well as municipal police 
officers. To qualify for consideration 
for a fellowship or scholarship, an 
applicant must have experience in 
the traffic field, must be recom- 
mended by his chief and must either 


ance Group Safety Foundation for 
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be in a position of responsibility or 
else be earmarked for such a post. | 
Finalists are chosen after a rigorous 
nationwide competition which in- 
cludes an oral interview as well as a : 
detailed written examination. | 

The traffic police administration | 
training program covers a full aca-— 
demic year, and the subjects studied | 
include automotive and traffic engi-~ 
neering, crash injury research, traffie 
safety programs, fleet safety “pro- | 
grams, fleet safety programs, im- 
provement in traffic law enforce-_ 
ment, court procedure, rules of law 
and of evidence, chemical test pro-— 
cedures, effective use of manpower 
and equipment, formulation of pol- | 
icy, financing and budgeting and 
supervision of personnel. 4 

In addition NUTI also offers short — 
courses, conferences and seminars 
for traffic court judges, prosecutors, — 
traffic engineers, motor fleet super-— 
visors, chief driver license examiners, | 
driver education instructors, army ~ 
officers, safety supervisors and vari- 
ous other specialists. 

In all, approximately 15,000 ng 


: 


sons have received advanced training 
in traffic and its related fields either 
directly or indirectly through the | 
institute. Through its field service, 
NUTI also has helped improve the — 
traffic services of more than 110 city, | 
county, and state traffic departments. 

Since 1936, NUTI has been able to 
broaden its financial base. In addi- 
tion to contributions from the Kem: — 
per Foundation and the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, it now receives” 
funds from the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Companies, the 
National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies, All 
state Insurance Company, and Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company. 


Research Funds 


Funds have come from the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads for traffic 
research, the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration for the development 
of a civil defense traffic program, the 
Department of the Army for training 
safety personnel, and the American 
Association ‘of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators and the Farmers Ins 


the training of driver licensing per- 
sonnel. q 

When the institute was founded 
1936, there were less than 25 million 
rogue vehicles — in the ache ec 
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nates, and the trafhic death toll was 
| 000 lives. Last year the number 
| vehicles on the highways was more | 
kan double the 1936 figure. The | 
55 death toll was approximately 
»,000. 

'While no single organization can 
> given sole credit for the fact that 
hitomobiles aren’t killing more peo- 
Ice as the number of cars on the 
boads increases, there can be no ques- 
on that many thousands of people 
mknowingly owe their lives to the 
worthwestern University Trafhc In- 
iitute, the West Point of ‘Trafhec 
olicemen and a Chicagoland insti- 
ition. 


Church Building 


(Continued from page 21) 


eext five years the total will ap- 
roach the 3,000 mark — with new 
bomstruction comprising some 50 
ynagogues, 50 Catholic churches, 
rnd over 200 Protestant, Eastern and 
«ther houses of worship. | oO 
By far the most detailed and am- 
bitious planning is reported by the 
“hurch Federation of Greater Chi- 
ago, whose 24 cooperating Protes- 


This question is in everyone's mind these days. Idle press 


<ant denominations representing time can eat up money so fast that it is forcing people to 

250 congregations are blueprinting take a second look into their stamping operations. Many 
25 illi <pansi roer ; BAe : : : 

ee eee Se pansion Pree? are finding that it’s just too darned expensive to maintain 


eee esse 10:20 years. thei mpi departments, even the largest ones 
“This alone represents the Chi- eros ae ping scep : Jaan 8 : 
Frequently, it is less expensive in the long run to turn to 


ago area’s largest church expansion lo, ; = 
srogram,” says Dr. John W. Harms, specialists like Laystrom. We have the right press to fit 


>xecutive vice president of the each job, giving you maximum production at the lowest 
Shurch Federation. “It is the most cost — consistent, of course, with Laystrom’s traditionally 
comprehensive interdenominational high quality for stamping work. 


-ffort in Christian history to impreg- ete : 
A close look at “make or buy” is vital these days. If your deci- 


rate the life of a great metropolitan 
sity with the moral and spiritual sion is “Buy,” you will do well to contact Laystrom. We have 


power of Christianity.” helped many people cut costs. Perhaps we can help you too. 
By 1975, says Dr. Harms, Protes- : 
tant churches in Metropolitan Chi- 
cago “will have responsibility for the 
spiritual welfare” of four million 
eople. The Church Federation aim 
! ieee celina Ree TOOLS e DIES » ASSEMBLIES « PARTS DESIGN « SHORT-RUN DUPLICATING 
says, “the churches must eable PRECISION MACHINING OF MEDIUM SIZE STAMPINGS AND CASTINGS 


cLaystrom 
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their life and services in the next LAYSTROM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
20 years.” = | 2013 North Parkside, Chicago 39, Illinois 
®@ How do you go about raising LS Please send us complete brochure covering Laystrom production services to 
money for a new church? Details | industry. . 
vary with the faith, but in almost all [ene eS 
/cases the pattern is a pledge drive in ii. eee ae 
the congregation. The pledges (with ; Connon 
or without an added loan by the par- Nader 
f ent group) are used as collateral for . City Sak 
_a loan to make up the total cost. me . 
I Many banks are naturally reluc- | (oy We are sending drawings for quotation. (s Have salesman call. im Send brochure only. 
tant these days to lend large amounts (ee eS — = 
| , 


A.J. BOYNTON 
AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 


COUNSELORS 


A COMPETENT ENGINEERING OR- 
GANIZATION, COMMITTED TO 
RENDERING ACCURATE AND 
EFFICIENT TECHNICAL SERVICE. 


DESIGN OF PLANTS FOR PROC- 

ESS INDUSTRIES, BASED ON 

ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 
INCLUDING 

LAYOUT STRUCTURES 

EQUIPMENT AND AUXILIARIES 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
AUTOMATION 
ECONOMICS AND DESIGN 


FIXED AND MOVABLE BRIDGES 
PRODUCT DESIGN 
MACHINE DESIGN 


ENGINEERING 
OFFICE AND FIELD 
ELECTRICAL STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICAL CIVIL 
CHEMICAL SANITARY 
METALLURGICAL 


109 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 6-8442 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| _NEvada 8-4100 | 
LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


8 COMPANY 
a | 923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


INDUSTRIALISTS! 


YOUR 
CHOICE LOCATION FOR 
FACTORY OR WAREHOUSE 


14 TO 34 ACRES 
BROADVIEW 
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of cash for religious building con- 
struction without reliable and firm 
pledge figures. If a shaky building 
fund drive fails after the new con- 
struction, what industry or non-re- 
ligious group will take over the 
building to satisfy the debt? 

The Roman Catholic archdiocese 
in Chicago, the corporate owner of 
425 parish buildings in Cook and 
Lake counties, bankrolls a half dozen 
new churches each year at a reported 
three per cent interest rate to the 
congregation. This is well below 
existing bank rates. 


$100 Million Spent 


In the past decade, says the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Edward M. 
Burke, the archdiocese has spent 
$100 million in building expansion, 
with $35 million going into new and 
added church buildings and the rest 
to parochial school construction. Mil- 
lions more are spent by the Joliet 
diocese covering a half dozen adjoin- 
ing counties. 

The Joliet diocese took over juris- 
diction of 75 Will county parishes 
from the Chicago office in 1949, and 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch of the arch- 
diocese says: “In these past eight 
years we have built the equivalent of 
an entire diocese, regaining the loss.” 

New construction is keeping pace 
with Catholic church-going in Chi- 
cago and suburbs, according to Mon- 
signor Burke, but parochial school 
building is not matching needs. He 
says: “Our long-range building plans 
are not in churches but along educa- 
tional lines. Catholic parents first 
want schools for their children. But 
now we also are beginning to watch 
very closely the predicted trend of 
resurgence to the big city — because 
when and if that happens, we will 
have a new and great problem, since 
many churches in Chicago may be 
too old.” 

So far there are no signs of such 
resurgence, although for a while a 
trend did appear to be developing. 
The Chicago housing co-ordinator’s 
office reports that there was a steady 
rise of religious building construc- 
tion within the city limits — from 
1951 ($4.6 million) through 1953 
($10.6 million) then began a reverse 
movement to $5.8 million last year. 

Jewish temples generally are fi- 
nanced in a slower process than the 
Christian churches. 


“We start with a room in a home, 


financing by each congregation of. 
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or perhaps a store front,” says Rabbj 
E. Alvin Schwartz of the Council of 
Traditional Synagogues (with 70 
Orthodox temples in Chicago an | 
suburbs). “Then comes a Hebrew 
class for our children. We buy 4 
lot, build a campaign, get a loan, 
Perhaps many years later we have 
our own building. The Jewish peo: 
ple traditionally are always moving, 
although this trend probably is slows 
ing down now that many are becom: 
ing home owners. 


“The Chicago area movement ig 
predominantly to the North sid 
and north suburbs — about half of 
our families are in the Rogers Park 
area. Not too long ago the Lawndak 
district in Chicago had a synagogue 
in practically every block. The moves 
out began in volume around 1945 
and really ended only a year ago,” 

Many synagogues in that area no 
stand vacant, some are bought by. 
Negro Christian congregations, 
others are earmarked for light com= 
mercial or makeshift residential use, 
and a few are being torn down for 
new kinds of construction. Mean- 
while, groups in the district are or 
ganized in a fight to conserve 
entire area against creeping slum. — 


2 


Rely On Pledges 


The Conservative Jewish commu> 
nity with 25 synagogues (doubled in” 
the past three years) and the Re 
form Jewish community have relied 
largely upon pledges over three 
five year periods to finance their 
building expansion. Loans to in 
dividual congregations for synagogu 
construction appear to be made only 
rarely by the “parent” faith in Chi- 
cago. This is because the organiza- 
tional setup, by and large, empha 
sizes individuality in planning and 


synagogue families. 9 

_ For Protestant groups able to dray 
upon denominational funds, the C re 
cago area holds a distinct financial 
advantage, at least for the time be- 
ing. Hugh Landrum of the Church 
Federation explains why: “Done 
tions for new churches are made on 
a nationwide basis and then dis 
tributed according to need. And be- 
cause the need in this area is greater 
than in the average U.S. communi 
we are getting more than the pr 
portionate share we are giving.” 

Styling currently is along mode 
lines — called “contemporary” by 
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schitects. That goes for all faiths 
id denominations — from the ultra 
iw Catholic church in Franklin 
jirk to the proposed new Hebrew 
peological college and synagogue 

Skokie. 
| The half dozen or so Chicago ar- 
iitects handling almost all religious 
hiilding in this area say that one out 

every three new structures has 
ptemporary styling. One reason is 
conomy: More facilities for the 
me amount of money are possible 
yy concentrating on function rather 
aan form. 

In this record pace of church and 
magogue building in Metropolitan 
hicago there is one other ingredient 
eanscending the design trends, the 
ledge drives and the congregation 
edger books. Without doubt it is 
ye most important ingredient be- 
ause it is at the very core of religious 
eyival itself. In the words of the 
thurch Federation: 

“This adventure of faith deserves 
he prayers and the generous finan- 
iial support of those who care for 
heir city, and for all cities of the 
ation. For if it can be done in Chi- 
sagoland it can be done anywhere! 
What shall it profit a man (or a 
tity) if he gain the whole world, but 
ose his soul.’ ”’ 


Vacuum Metallurgy 


(Continued from page 15) 


atomic energy progress, the Atomic 
nergy Commission has given re- 
search contracts to laboratories to 
ork on vacuum melting of zircon- 
ium and zirconium alloys and other 
etals. 

The Army Signal Corps, Ordnance 
Department, and the Air Force have 
given a number of research contracts 
to Battelle Memorial Institute, Co- 
lumbus, for work on vacuum melting 
of molybdenum, titanium, and other 
1 metals. Researchers at Battelle found 
‘that sponge zirconium, which is the 
least expensive form of the metal, 
‘can be induction-melted and alloyed 
in a vacuum without the special 
| preparation needed for arc melting. 
‘This technique, they report, reduces 
‘the ultimate cost of the finished 
product. a es 

~ Work is progressing at universities 
| ‘too — Ohio State and University of 
California — to mention just two of 
the many. . 

Industry isn’t far behind. General 
Electric Research Laboratory at 
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Schenectady is working in the many ing to more conveniently operated, 
facets of vacuum metallurgy. Re- relatively trouble-free, and simply-re- 
search on the use of titanium and __ paired furnaces. 

aluminum for high-temperature Laboratory-size furnaces are avall- 
strengthening of metals is one of the able from several manufacturers with 
many projects. The metallurgy de- which firms can experiment before 
partment of the Ford Motor Com- committing themselves to large out- 
pany Scientific Laboratory at Detroit lays for a production-type furnace. 


is carrying on applied research in Consolidated Electrodynamics 
vacuum and pressure melting of Corporation, for example, recently 
iron-base alloys. produced a 5- to 50-lb. furnace de- 


While research is still in the open- signed for metal producers who are 
ing stages, commercial quantities of investigating high-vacuum processing 
vacuum-melted metals are beginning of old and new alloys. The first fur- 
to come from several firms, notably nace of this type has already been 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corporation, installed at International Nickel 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corpora- Company, Huntington, W. Va. 
tion, and Carboloy Department of The induction heating unit is 
General Electric. mounted in the permanent ‘portion 

Research is also going on in im- of the furnace chamber and is so 
proving vacuum melting equipment. positioned that the crucible can be 
Metallurgists at the Armour Research _ easily charged with the chamber 
Foundation in Chicago, for exam- open or through an overhead port 
ple, have modified several vacuum with the chamber closed. There are 
furnaces to make improvements lead- five crucible sizes to accommodate 
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FUMES 
SMOKE 
SALTS 


WATER | 
SUBMERSION. 


ZINC or CADMIUM PLATING 


Giving metal a bright, protective finish with zinc or cadmium 
plating offers good looks plus protection. Our experience in this 
service over many years is to your advantage. Consultation and 
samples on request. 


36 YEARS OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


ESTERN RUST-PROOF Co. 


2137 WALNUT STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS e Tel. SEeley 3-1692 


HUMIDITY 


Announcing 


THE OPENING OF 
CHICAGO'S 
NEWEST AND 
FINEST 


Computing 
| Center 


Electronic Analogue Computer 
NOW OPEN FOR USE BY INDUSTRY 


The Analogue Computer will solve problems in the analysis of dynamic systems. 
It will simulate physical systems and make a mathematical analysis of stress, 
vibration, or heat control problems. Many problems involving differential equa- 
tions can be quickly solved with high accuracy. 


Mr. David Sparks, Director of the Computing 


‘Center, has had many years of experience i 
ENGINEERING SERVICES OF the design and use of electronic eorripetess 


TAMMEN AND DENISON, INC He is assisted by our staff of engineers, ana- > 


; D lysts, and _ mathematicians who all are thor- 
e Systems Analysis on Me- oughly trained in computer techniques. 


chanical or Electronic Sys- 


Let demo i 
ed us monstrate the use of this 


Mechaaiebh {Engineer computer on your industrial problems 
ering F - P 
Electrica! Engineering For information call or write to 


eee TAMMEN and DENISONinc. 


Product Development industrial designers @ consulting engineers 


Styling 650 South Clark Street 
3 HArrison 7-3955 
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melts of 5, 12, 17, 30, and 50 pounds, ) 

General process observations, alloy” 
additions, tilt-pouring, crucible tem-| 
perature-measurement, bridge break- 
ing, pressure readings, and high 
frequency control are conveniently } 
located at a unit point of operation, | 

Because the technology is moviaiil 
so rapidly, engineers are designing 
furnaces on the modular concept. | 
These high-vacuum furnaces have an | 
initial capacity sufficient for current | 
requirements, and at the same time 
are capable of being expanded in ca- | 
pacity, and of being easily and cheap- 
ly adapted to a variety of melting or 
pouring techniques. : 


Growing Rapidly 


The melting of metals under vac: 
uum is growing at a tremendous rate. i 
Today’s capacity of about 30 tons per 
week represents a three-fold increase 
over 1953. When furnaces now on 
order are put in operation the ca- | 
pacity will double. 4 

Dr. Robert G. Ulrech, director of 
research and development at the 
Consolidated Electrodynamics Cor- 
ester, New York, says that all “recently 
indications point to the fact that the 
application of vacuum technology to— 
metallurgical processes on a commer- 
cial scale is rapidly becoming well es-— 
tablished in industry.” 4 

Dr. Leland D. Cobb, Manager of — 
Research and Development at Gen- — 
eral Motors New Departure Division — 
says that tool steels of a quality de- — 
sired for bearings operating at high 
temperature can be made consistent- 
ly only by the vacuum process. Early 
bearing failures are virtually elimi-— 
nated by the use of the vacuum-— 
melted steels. 3 

“Vacuum melted ball and ring | 
materials have shown test endurance — 
consistently averaging about twice — 
that of like analysis standard furnace — 
steel,’ he wrote recently in a techni-~ 
cal journal. EY 

He poses the possibility of smaller — 
bearings, a desirable step in design : 
of many electrical and electrome- © 
chanical devices. Use of vacuum — 
melted tool steels for bearings should — 
open up tremendous new markets in 
the electric motor field and others — 
where temperature and efficiency are 
synonymous. “= 

Dr. James D. Nisbet, director of re-_ 
search and development at Univer- 

(Continued on page 31) oe 
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Industrial 
Developments 


e-- in the Chicago Area 


CONTINUING record invest- 

ment in industrial plant facili- 
bes carried through May, with the 
hinouncement of plans for plant 
pnstruction and expansion projects 
roregating $59,216,000. In the first 
yve months of 1956, projects for the 
cpansion of Chicago Area indus- 
jial facilities have totaled $355,320,- 
)0, the largest sum ever recorded 
yy a similar period in any year, 
mad greater than the annual totals 
fe all but three years since 1940. 
“he $59,216,000 total for May com- 
ares with $36,523,000 in industrial 
lant investments announced in 
.pril and $16,262,000 announced in 
May of 1955. 

Projects covered in these reports 
nclude the construction of new and 
»xpanding factories and warehouses, 
cquisitions of existing industrial 
»uildings and purchases of land for 
huture industrial construction. 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 
will start the erection of a tractor 
manufacturing plant on a 352 acre 
site in Montgomery, south of Aurora. 
Ihe plant which will contain 1,250,- 
00 square feet of floor area will 
remploy between 3,000 and 4,000 per- 
sons, and will produce four models 
of small sized tractors now being 
bproduced in Peoria. The plant will 
be a one-story structure with a two- 
sstory office building. The company 
iis also enlarging its Joliet plant and 
increasing the size of its Peoria and 
‘Decatur units. 

. 


is Republic 


Steel Corporation 
lis expanding its wire mill capacity 
by approximately 50 per cent is 
installing an 11 inch merchant mill, 
“with 25 thousand tons pet month 
| capacity, and a 32 inch blooming 
mill, and other improvements and 
alterations to the existing equip- 
_ ment. A substantial increase in ingot 
“capacity at this mill was announced 
‘late in October. Wisconsin Bridge 
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and Iron Company, architect; 
Holmes Construction Company, gen- 
eral contractor. 


e Charles Bruning Company, 
Inc., 4700 W. Montrose avenue, has 
purchased a 33 acre industrial site 
in Mount Prospect Industrial Park 
at Central road and Archer street, 
Mount Prospect, where it will erect 
a 250,000 square foot plant. The 
company is a prominent producer 
of blue print reproduction equip- 
ment and supplies. The company 
will move its entire operations to the 
new location as well as its general 
office facilities. 


¢ Hammond Organ Company has 
purchased the 150,000 square foot 
building on 25th avenue in Melrose 
Park formerly owned by Morris Pa- 


per Mills. The building was erected - 


in 1946 on an eight acre site, and 
Hammond plans to erect a second 
structure of 150,000 square feet on 
the premises. The company now 
manufactures at four locations in 
Chicago, and the added floor area 
in Melrose Park will be utilized as 
additional facilities to aid in filling 
the record level of orders now held 
by the company. Chandler and 
Montague; Nicolson, Porter and 
List, Inc.; Arthur Rubloff and Com- 
pany, Inc., brokers. 


e F. E. Schundler and Company, 
Joliet, is expanding its insulation 
board plant on Route 6 near Joliet 
with the addition of 100,000 square 
feet of floor-area. The original plant 
was completed early in 1955, and 
the addition will be finished in the 
late summer of this year. The ex- 
pansion will contain both manufac- 
turing and warehouse space. Johnson 
and Johnson, engineer. 


© National Baking Company, lo- 
cated at 391 E. 26th street, will 
erect a new bakery at the southwest 
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@ Going business concerns 
e Confidential handling 


e@ 12 Companies sold by us in 1955 


Reference any Chicago bank 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Business Brokers 

Atten.: J. J. Harrington, Jr. 

22 W. Monroe St. — Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 
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Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
Industrial Problems 


Industrial Plants Grade Separations 

Railroads Expressways 
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MANHATTAN 
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BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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corner of Polk and Lavergne ad. 
jacent to the Congress Street super 
highway. The new structure will 
contain 92,000 square feet of floor 
area, approximately three times the | 
floor space occupied in the present 
plant. Eighty more employees will 
be added to the payroll, and the 
entire operation will move to the 
new location when the plant is com. 
pleted. Camburas and Theodore, 
architect. 


Stop motor failures 


before they start... 


e Cole Products Corporation, 
564 W. Lake street, has started con- 
struction of a 30,000 square foot 
plant located on Skokie Highway 
between Clavey and County Line | 
Roads. The company manufactures 
automatic cup drink dispensers, both 


e . . 4 
complete electrical e Motors e Maintenance hot and cold, which it manufactures | 
in Mayville, Wis. The new plant: 


inspection service e@ Generators @ Construction will make components for the ma- | 
* A chines, as well as acting as a ware- | 
CARSESIES @ Installation house for the Chicago area head- 


ELECTRIC Co. eo Steel and Wire conll 
eee 


pany, 9400 W. Belmont avenue,” 
Franklin Park, has erected an addi- 

E 2320 W. Ogden Blvd. * CHesapeake 3-6100 tion to its plant containing 35,000 
INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL LIGHT AND POWER square feet of floor space. ‘The addi | 
tional floor space will be devoted to— 
manufacturing operations and w are 
housing. N. Ronneberg Company, i 


: architect Enger Brothers, genet 


¢ Lindberg Steel Treating Con ; 
pany, 1975 N. Ruby street, Melrose — 


Chauffeur Driven Park, is erecting 36,000 square feetg 


of additional ice. area at its plant. 


ans d he 
CADILLAC LIMOUSINES heat treating for other fem 
Thomas J. Higgins and Associates, | 
architect. s 


e¢ U. S. Aluminum Siding Corpo: 
ration, 2725 W. Fullerton avenue, — 
will erect a 20,000 square foot plant” 
in Franklin Park on Mannhei 

Road near Belmont avenue, where it. 
will shape aluminum siding. J. Emil 
Anderson and Son, general contrac- _ 
tor; Arthur M. Heda, architect. 


Union Club has been the choice of distinguished families, “|| © Indak Manu facturing Corpora- 
industrial executives and visiting dignitaries sinc ee anne oa 
& aig e 1889. at 1901 Techny road, Northbrook, 2 


s | containing 13,000 square feet of 


floor area. The plant will be de-— 

Local or Out of Town — Day and Night Service voted to the production of,electrical 
equipment for autos, tractors, and — 

1460 No. Clark St. MOhawk 4-0801 appliances. Yost and Taylor, archig§ 


tect; Janrik G. Ragnar and Com. 
pany, general contractor. — 2 


| 


. dangerous. 


Vacuum Metallurgy 


(Continued from page 28) 


\l-Cyclops Steel Corporation says 
1at modern alloy research must be 
yunded upon the vacuum melting 
rocess. Because of the potential of 
acuum metallurgy, he calls this tech- 
iique the “brightest spark in the 
ietals industry today.” 
The basic problem in understand- 
ng the properties of metals is really 
problem of understanding and con- 
rolling imperfections. A 
go, it theoretically 
hat metals of extreme purity would 
save fantastic properties. But there 
vas no incentive to produce this pur- 
tty until man learned to make full 
use of the properties of 
netals already available. 
When jet engines and atomic ra- 
liation came along, we faced for the 
Mirst time situations that called for 
superior properties in metals. So 
scientists in the labs began trying 
ro attain theoretical purity on a 
sommercial scale. As manufacturers 
of high vacuum equipment began to 


decade 


was reasoned 


impure 


Pbring out furnaces, a trickle of the 


new purer metals began to reach the 


marketplace, and vacuum metallurgy 
kkwas born. A great future is predicted 


for the lusty infant. 


Consumer Credit 


(Continued from page 14) 

jper cent. This increase reflects, pri- 
marily, credit extended for the great 
increase in automobile sales. It rep- 
resents the aggregate decision of mil- 
lions of consumers to spend on auto- 
mobile purchases 6.3 per > cent of 
their year’s income after taxes, in- 
stead of 4.7 per cent as in 1954. This 
increase in consumption did not 
have an inflationary result, for every 
economic indicator has held steady. 
But it did help in making 1955 the 
most prosperous year in our history. 
Incidentally, last year an average of 
less than one in a hundred of our 


automobile financing customers was 


delinquent 30 days or more and, as 
always, our total losses were well be- 
low one per cent. 

Some persons fear this rate of in- 
crease in consumer debt may be 
They want to take steps 
to prevent such irregular growth of 


instalment credit, possibly by the use 


of direct controls. Since this credit 
is the servant of the average wage OF 
salary earner, it is also a charge 


* Direct water routes from mines to 
Chicago and other Lake Michigan ports 


* 4 modern docks serve Chicago’s 
entire industrial area 


* 17 outstanding coals meet every 
requirement of industry 


Ask how all-water shipments of Truax-Traer Coals can save you money. 


BINKLEY COAL SALES 
TRUAX-TRAER COAL CO. | (a division of Truax-Traer Coal Co.) 


111 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill., CEntral 6-5070 


EXHIBITION OF 
AIR CONDITIONING 


skill and “know-how” 


CARRIER, 
SHANA-AIR 
and other 
ional brands 


WATER-COOLED or 
AIR-COOLED 
(waterless) SYSTEMS 


RESIDENTIAL, COMMERCIAL 
and 


INDUSTRIAL INSTALLATIONS 


24 hour service — 
7 days a week 


each installation 


INDIVIDUALLY 
ENGINEERED 


30 YEARS 
LEADERSHIP 


in Midwest America 


Air Conditioning Division 
1 am interested in a FREE (no-obligation) 
AIR CONDITIONING survey. 


ENTERPRISE 
HEAT & POWER COMPANY 


Chicago 8, Ill. 


CD Residential 1] Commercial [] Industrial 


Nene 


1901 W. Roosevelt Rd. ° 
MOnroe 6-7600 


Contact our Combustion Division for 
free oil and gas burner surveys. 


Fire —$ 


Address. 


City___ + ___—_Zone___State. 


Call or Write for 
FREE ENGINEERING SURVEY Today! 


UNITED ELECTRIC COALS 


Now United Electric Coals are moving via an ALL-WATER 
route from Illinois Mines to ports on the Great Lakes. This 
new service means extra economy to industrial and utility 
firms who want dependable, efficient coals that are well pre- 


_ PEORIA. . Commercial National Bank Bldg., Phone 3-3711. 
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POWER 


FOR INDUSTRY 


HEAT 


FOR THE HOME 
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_ pared and available for prompt delivery. 


es 


Get the details from your United Electric Sales Representa- 


tive... you'll be glad you did. 


FIDELITY 


Domestic and Industrial Stoker Coal 


CUBA—BUCKHEART 


Precision Prepared Coals 


BUFFALO CREEK 
Washed West Kentucky No. 6 
Industrial and Domestic Stoker Coal 
RUBY 


Washed West Kentucky No. 11 
for Industrial and Domestic Use 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COAL COMPANIES 


CHICAGO ..307 North Michigan Avenue, Phone CEntral 6-6580 


- ST. LOUIS .. Ambassador Bldg., Phone GArfield 1-3732 
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against the same group of people. 
And when anyone attempts to de- 
termine whether there is too much | 
indebtedness today, he should first — 
consider who owes the money. os 


According to a study by the Uni- | 
versity of Michigan’s Survey Re | 


search Center, published by the Fed- | 


| 


eral Reserve Board for 1955, con-) 
sumer debt is centered in the middle- | 


income group earning from $3,000 to 

$7,500 a year. This income ee 
incidentally, has doubled in  size~ 
since 1935 and now makes up more | 
than one-half the total population. 

Specifically, the Michigan — study — 
shows that this debt is most heavily 
concentrated among younger in 
lies, who need and use instalment 

credit to establish early a standard _ 
of living they can acquire in no other } 
way. There are few signs of “whim | 
buying” or “credit sprees” in the be- 

havior of this group. For them, the i 
use of credit is not a device for — 
“keeping up with the Joneses’ but | 
is simply part of a life-cycle invest-_ 
ment program; something they do to” 

create a decent home and manner of 
living. They also are the group who — 
are best able to carry it because of ~ 
their incomes, their long-term pros- | 

pects and their valid expectations for ~ 
the future. Within the middle-in- . 
come group, incidentally, it is shown 
that 86 per cent have either no debt 

at all or are making debt repayments 4 
that total less than 20 per cent of 
their incomes. 4 


Build Personal Capital 


Morever, for these people, instal- 4 
ment buying isa method of building - 
personal capital. Of the 53 million x 
passenger cars owned by U.S. con-— 
sumers at the end of 1955, an esti- - 


PRECISION WASHED COP —— 


mated 40 million worth conserva- _ 
tively 40 billion-dollars were owned a 
free and clear of debt. Some two _ 
thirds of these cars were originally. 
purchased on time but now are com- 4 
pletely paid for. In 1955, about 10 — 
million people made their final auto- _ 
mobile payments and this year, an & 
estimated 9.2 million will do so. ~ 
Those people are the prospects for — 
new cars this year and next and 
many of them will surely buy. 
Instalment credit, as it is  em- 
ployed today, is serving a most es- 
sential social and economic purpose. — 
It represents obligations by people — 
who intend to pay their debts and | 
(Continued on page 34) 
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HE Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has announced the appoint- 
vent of Bernard F. Schmid, Deputy 
.dministrative Assistant Attorney 
seneral, to be Managing Director 
* the commission. Mr. Schmid as- 
jumed his new duties on May 14, 
£956. E. F. Hamm, Jr., acting man- 
cging director of the commission, 
“ill continue to serve temporarily on 
consultant basis. Mr. Schmid, 42, 
3 a veteran of 22 years in govern- 
ment service. He was born in Little 
alls, Minn., attended the South 
Yakota State School of Mines, and 
received his law degree from Colum- 
nus University. He was with the 
south Dakota State Highway Com- 
mission from May, 1933 until he en- 
cered government service in June, 
1934 as a senior accounting assistant 
with the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration. From 1941 to 1946 he 
served with the Office of Price Ad- 
inistration, first as an associate 
conomic statistician and later as 
dministrative analyst and head of 
he program control and jurisdic- 
tion section. 

¢ Midway Airport Nation’s Busi- 
est for 4th Consecutive Year: Chi- 
cago’s Midway Airport during 1955 
‘was the nation’s busiest airport for 
ithe fourth consecutive year, accord- 
‘ing to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
‘ministration. During the year, air- 
craft takeoffs and landings at Mid- 
way totaled 381,737, an increase of 
32,374 over 1954. The other top ten 
airports and the number of move- 
‘ments during 1955 were Miami In- 
‘ternational Airport, 276,729; La- 
‘Guardia Field in New York, 266,058; 
Los Angeles, 263,516; Atlanta, 246,- 
709; Denver, 239,861; Charleston, 
“S. C., 229,557; Cleveland, 226,768; 
“Washington, D. C., 295,914; and 
gt eterboro, N. J., 991,637. 

© Railroads Publishing Six Days 
Free Time on Export Freight at 


See ee a 


nsportation 
and Traffic 


Chicago: Railroads are publishing 
new tariffs increasing the free time 
for unloading cars of export freight 
moving through the Port of Chicago 
to six days in lieu of the proposed 
seven-day period suspended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
I. & S. Docket No. 6568. The new 
rule will not apply on shipments of 
grain, flaxseed or soybeans in bulk, 
nor on coal and coke. The commis- 
sion granted the carriers permission 
to withdraw and cancel the sus- 
pended tariffs on one day’s notice, 
effective May 15, 1956. The new 
tariffs will be made effective June 
15, 1956, on statutory notice, but 
the railroads will seek authority to 
advance that date as much as pos- 
sible. The present free time for un- 
loading export freight at Chicago 
and other Great Lakes Ports is 48 
hours, the same as on domestic traf- 
fic. The normal free time at Atlantic 
and Gulf Ports is seven days and at 
Pacific Ports 10 days. However, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Service 
Order No. 912, which became effec- 
tive April 23, 1956, sets a maximum 
of six days free time for unloading 
box and refrigerator cars at all ports. 
This order was one of a series issued 
by the commission to relieve the 
present shortage of freight cars. 


e 1.C.G. Grants Permission to 
Publish Six Per Cent Motor Rate 
Hike: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted the Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau author- 
ity to depart from the provisions of 
its order in I. & S. M-8466, Revised 
Class Rates and Ratings, Central 
Territory, and publish a general s1X 
per cent interim increase in present 
class rates. Reportedly, the effective 
date of this increase will be June 
20, 1956. 


e Transcontinental Class Rate 


Adjustment Postponed to August 1: 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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FOR BETTER 
TRANSPORTATION 


e Whether you ship freight or 
travel yourself... you can look 
to the BURLINGTON for the 
kind of transportation you 
want. 


Burlington’s fast diesel- 
powered time freights will 
move your shipments carefully 
and expeditiously. And when 
you're heading Northwest, 


West or Southwest, remember 


that smart travelers say: “ You 


just can’t beat the Zephyr fleet!” 


For better transportation... 
ship or travel via Burlington. 


Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad © 
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sion has granted a two month post- 
ponement to the effective date of 
the Mountain Pacific and Trans- 
continental railroad class rate ad- 
justment. The new effective date is 
August 1, 1956, in lieu of June 1, 
1956, as originally ordered. The 
railroads, in asking for a postpone- 
ment, said that the printing of the 
new tariffs could not be completed 
in time for their issuance on June 1. 


e 1.C.C. Grants Southeastern 
Railroads Five Per Cent Fare In- 
crease: Southeastern railroads have 


been granted permission by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to 
increase passenger fares by five per 
cent, effective immediately. Eastern 
and Western railroads were author- 
ized to make a similar fare boost, 
effective May 1, 1956. 


e Senator Wofford Named to In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee: Senator Thomas J. 
Wofford (D) of South Carolina has 
been appointed a member of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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Truck 
Leasing 


_| NORTH SHORE 
| MOTOR EXPRESS CO., INC. 
_ LUdlow 5-0770 


ALLIED SCHOOL 


For more than a quarter of a century ALLIED'S [| 
specialized training has received universal ap- 
proval as a service to American Industry. 

Our extensive training facilities are available to 
you. Consult us about specialized programs to 
train and upgrade your men to more skilled 
sitions as: 


eIndustrial Draftsmen 


mmm? Tool-Die Designers 
eMaster Machinists 
eTool-Die Makers 


Let a training course be a.part of your incentive 
program for deserving employees. 


LIED SCHOOL of MECH. TRADES 
Allied Institute of Technology 


1338: S. Michigan Ave. HArrison 71-3915 


| sonal income is today 13 per cent, 


| much for public transportation ar d 
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Consumer Credit 


EE cds :- 5 
(Continued from page 32) 


who have long since demonstrated 
their capacity to do so. 

This leaves the final question: Is | 
there too much of it? | 

Usually, the experts try to answer | 
this question — either pro or con — : 
by referring to certain ratios based} 
on Federal Reserve estimates of the 
amount of credit outstanding. The | 
points often made include: 

1. That the ratio of outstanding 
consumer debt to disposable per- 


compared with a range immediately 
before World War II — often called 
a “normal” period — of 9.8 to 10.6 
per cent. : 
2. That the ratio of instalment® 
debt to savings and to so-called “‘dis- | 
cretionary’” income (the money left — 
over after food, shelter and clothing 
are provided in accordance with pre- | 
war standards) is significantly lower — 
than it ever was pre-war. q 
3. ‘That any measure of the growth — 
of new consumer debt to other eCo- | 
nomic indicators in the past year ~ 
shows consumer obligations gaining 
at a rapid rate. . 
There are many of these conclu-_| 
sions, some of which seem to make — 
the debt picture look very bright and ~ 
some which on the surface appear ~ 
rather disturbing. ; 


Sweeping Changes 


None of these relationships is at all | 
conclusive and no one can say with — 
any certainty where the “too high” — 
mark belongs. The chief reason is — 
that all such ratios are based on pre- — 
war comparisons and it is absolutely 
unreasonable to compare today’s use — 
of consumer credit with that of any — 
previous period — because several — 
sweeping and fundamental changes 
have occurred. 


There is the great revolution in ~ 
income distribution. Over half our — 
families now qualify as members of — 
the middle-income group and have — 
the means and the desire to employ . 
instalment credit, which we have al- 3 
ready seen is peculiarly a middle-in- 
come tool. 

A second change has been the new — 
reliance which American family life 
places on durable goods. The family — 
which in 1929 or 1935 was spending — 
so much per week for the iceman, sO, 


3 ik 
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rmuch for the laundry, was paying 
these services by the use of “time 
yyments” — a bill every week or an 
ttlay every day. But now the ice- 
lin has become a refrigerator, the 
ks or train a family car and the 
mindry man or wash woman a wash- 
» machine. As a result, the substi- | 
te expenditures for preserving 
pd, keeping clean or getting to 
»rk, by way of monthly payments, 
ccame instalment credit and are 
ily reported by the Federal Re- | 
rve Board. 

A final social change is in the com- 
unity attitude toward the use of 
estalment credit. Today time buy- 
eg is widely accepted and no longer 
bears any stigma whatever — as com- 
ared with past periods when there 
-as considerable social or moral dis- 
pproval. 

To summarize, this is the case for 
snsumer credit: It made possible 
ye great mass-production automo- 
iile and appliance industries, 1s re- 
yonsible for millions of jobs and 
eas brought enormous material bless- 
ngs to the American public. 

In the Great Depression, it made 

splendid record for soundness, did 
,ot measurably contribute to the de- 
Hine in consumer purchases and es- 
ablished the American time buyer 
is the best of credit managers. 

In the post-World War II period, 
it has served the growing middle-in- 
come class well by making possible 

uch of the increase in their living 
standards; it has made a tremendous 
ontribution as we shifted most suc- 
essfully from a war footing to the 
world’s most productive and prosper- 
ous peacetime economy. . 

Delinquency rates ‘and losses by fi- 
nancing agencies and consumers have 
remained remarkably — and normal- 
Ily — low. 

Durable articles bought on instal- 
‘ment credit swell the current statis- 
tics on the use of credit, as has the 
modern social preference for buying 
‘yaluable durables out of income in- 
stead of using one’s savings. 


I 


Store Goes To Customers 
: (Continued from page 17) 

\;Store, Goldblatt Brothers and Man- 
del Brothers — have, in the last five 
fence plunged into the shopping 


center reservoir of new business in 
Lincoln Village, Lincolnwood; Ever- 


| 


‘green Plaza, Evergreen Park; Park 
Forest; Scottsdale, 79th and Cicero, 
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CHICAGO’S FINEST NEW 
AIR-CONDITIONED OFFICE BUILDING OF 


for only the 

finest tenants at 
Michigan and Adams 
on famous 


Pullman Building Site 
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i J ~s yp iti 
) L ) Yr Demolition to start July 1, 1956. Occupancy in Fall of 1957. 

wd / =f Most efficient and economical floor layout. Fully air-conditioned 

May / \ with latest type year-round system. 

os ( : Recessed fluorescent lighting and furred acoustic ceilings. 
as = Electronically controlled elevators. Parking facilities. 


Robert H. McCormick, Jr. 11 So.LaSalle STate 2-3958 
representing ay Chicago, Ill. 


The Vacation of Your Dreams 


Browns Lake Resort 


BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 


Only 70 miles from Chicago in beautiful Wisconsin. Your 
rooms are attractively decorated, thoughtfully appointed and 
designed for your comfort. Many have radio, television and 
air conditioning. The accommodations include modern studio 
rooms, elegant suites and residential apartments. Unexcelled 
food and recreational activities include golf, boating, swim- 
ming, nightly entertainment and supervised children’s play- 
ground to complete your vacation enjoyment. 


For information Write or Call 
Chicago Office: 100 West Monroe Street 
Phone FRanklin 2-5921 


Staley 5-2765-, HOT TIN DIPPING — 
THE HAINES COMPANY | ~ sd 
; Specializing in quantity produc- nS 
CONTRACTORS tion of industrial fabricated parts | 
in steel oe or cy Sa 
FOR ery equipment. Sheets — bane , “ 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING tubes pipe. — etc... ala 
Lead & special mixture coatings. | — 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS Reape largest facilities In Pe 
the industry. a en 
MATERIAL CONVEYING a é 
WELDING C. DOERING & SON, Inc. | 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 


1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 MOnroe 6-0921 


Regardless of the size of the job, 
you will be assured of absolute sat- 
isfaction for color, durability and 
workmanship. All are given the 
same precise service . . . churches, 
schools, hotels, offices or general 
industry. 

Every painting job done by F. W. 
DORMAN & CO. is scheduled to 
the requirements of your operation. 
By careful planning and efficient 
execution, work disruptions, time 
losses and inconvenience are kept 
to a minimum. 


SERVICE ... Unlimited! 


Prompt attention to any of your 
painting problems will be given by 
our color specialists and painting 
experts. The most modern equip- 
ment is used with an experienced 
approach to any application. Dis- 
tance from home is not a factor. 
We will give Guaranteed Satisfac- 
tion... anywhere... anytime... 
for any job. 


For a FREE analysis of your painting 


ee problems . . . CALL or WRITE— 


F. W. DORMAN & CO. 


Painting Contractors 


5509 N. Clark Street 


RAvenswood 8-3100 Chicago 


and Woodmar, Hammond, Indiana. 
The uniform report is that the 
water’s fine, sales are good. So good, 
in fact, that several new multi-mil- 
lion dollar projects are underway to 
complete the shopping center ring 
around Chicago. . 

Just two weeks old is Carson’s 
Eden’s Plaza, located on Eden’s Ex- 
pressway, Skokie Boulevard and 
Lake Avenue, Wilmette. By early 
fall twenty-two stores will supple- 
ment Carson’s 210,000 square foot 
complete department store opened 
on May 19. 

Scheduled for an early fall opening 
a mile and a half away on Skokie 
Boulevard, Skokie, Illinois, is the 
Old Orchard shopping district being 
built by Field’s and American Com- 
munity Builders, who constructed 
Park Forest. 

Largest of Old Orchard’s stores 
will be Field’s 284,000 square foot 
structure; the Fair Store will provide 
a second department store. Original- 
ly 50 stores were planned for the 80 
acre site, but the number has bur- 
geoned to 65, with more than 100 
establishments represented. 

A 48-store shopping center, Har- 
lem-Irving Plaza at the intersection 
of those roads, will be opened next 
year with a 150,000-square-foot Wie- 
boldt department store as an anchor. 

Carson’s will open a store in Hill- 
side, near Elmhurst, in September, 
and Field’s has purchased 150 acres 
of land 16 miles west and a little 
south of the Loop for a shopping 
center to be built in the “not very 
distant future.” 


Same Ingredients 


While shopping centers vary in 
size they all contain the same in- 
gredients: a department store; a 
super market; various apparel shops 
for men, women and children; eating 
places; drug store; and usually a five- 
and-dime variety goods store. Most 
also contain stores which offer shoes, 
hardware, jewelry, gifts, candy, furni- 
ture, baked goods, Stationery and 
services like dry cleaning and shoe 
repair. Not so usual is Eden’s Plaza’s 
slenderizing salon and Old Orchard’s 
automobile agency. 

All these add up to one-stop shop- 
ping without the block circling for 
a parking place that has become par 
for the course in most suburbs. Lin- 
coln Village has free parking for 
1,350 cars; Eden’s Plaza, 1,700; 
Scottsdale, 2,000; Evergreen Plaza, 
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2,200; Park Forest, 3,500; and Old 
Orchard will have parking provi- 
sions for 6,000 automobiles. 

Where do the cars come from that 
fill the lots? The majority travel 
from no more than a half an hour. 
away. Carson’s research leads them } 
to expect that the primary market | 
for Eden’s Plaza is an area ten min-} 


away. On high speed roads like | 
Eden’s Expressway, this can cover a 
lot of territory. 


Average Customer 


Consumer studies also show that 
the average shopping center cus- | 
tomer is younger than the typical | 
Loop shopper. She has less time to — 
shop and has a problem of what to | 
do with her pre-school children. = 

“Mom doesn’t mind packing the | 
kids in the car and taking them to a | 
shopping center with her,’ one mer- | 
chandiser said. ‘‘And it’s even easier,” | 
he added, ‘when Dad can come 
along or can stay home and baby sit. 
That’s why evening hours are so im 
portant.” a 

Stores in most centers are open — 
three or more evenings a week, © 
Eden’s Plaza, for example, is open 
Monday, Thursday, and Friday eve-— 
nings until 9 p.m. 7 

Shopping center operations have ~ 
their headaches, however. The same _ 
evening hours that bring in family 
business make it harder and more 
expensive to get sales help. While — 
there is plenty of parking most cen- 
ters are not close to public trans-— 
portation. While the variety of stores — 
draw traffic for all stores, there is 
no pedestrian traffic of the type 
found on State Street or in a neigh- _ 
borhood shopping street. For the 
small store in a center, rents tend to. 
be higher than most retail areas. ~ 

Profits have been pleasing from 
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store buyers also select merchandise 
for center branches, the credit and — 
billing departments handle ~ their 
charge accounts, advertising for the 
main store also mentions its branches. 

On the other hand, John T. Pirie, 
Jr., president of Carson’s, points out | 
that the opening of Eden’s Pla: 
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r | Your copy of the latest 
edition of this Guide to 
Sources of Supply in the 
CHICAGO MARKET 
will be mailed FREE if 
you write at once on your 
letterhead or mail the 
coupon below. 
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Pat you come to Chicago to buy 
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this latest directory of manufact- 
urers and wholesalers in Chicago. 
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COMMERCE 


and Hillside “should absorb some of 
the general corporate overhead 
which has been spread on a narrower 
basis in the past.” | 

Shopping center stores are built 
horizontally, not vertically, seldom | 
are they over two stories above. 
ground. As a result, the first floor of | 
Eden’s Plaza is larger than its main 
floor on State Street. Field’s Old 
Orchard will have a first floor more 
than a city-block square. 

In layout these stores represent 
quite a departure. Old Orchard’s 
first floor will contain a series of in- 
dividual shops, each with separate 
entrances, approachable by the shop- 
per from any direction. All servicing 
and operating functions will be re-~ 
moved from the shopper’s way, using — 
the lower level and central sections 
of the first and second floors. co 


. 


Departure from Typical 


More than one-half of Carson’s i 
main floor is devoted to children’s — 
merchandise. This represents a tre- © 
mendous departure from typical de= 
partment store arrangements where — 
so-called “impulse’’ items like per- | 
fume, cosmetics, hosiery, notions and 4 
the like traditionally occupy main- 
floor space. 

“Family size is getting bigger and 
more money is going for the kids,” ~ 
was the explanation by the manager, — 
Marshall Long. “Between her chil- 
dren and her home, the typical | 
young housewife spends less on her- | 
self than her mother did,” he added. — 

Center branches carry the charac- © 
ter of their parent store into their 
new locales, but even so manage to — 
develop personalities of their own, 
a Mandel Brothers spokesman said. 
Another executive expressed it, “Our © 
shopping center stores become local © 
stores, part of their community.” 

To accomplish this, stores carefully 
train sales help for the suburban ap-\ 
proach, which is “friendly and inter-. 
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KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL” 
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| of $25,000,000 this year, according to 


ested.”” It also involved selection of 
merchandise with the community in 
mind, both as to price and style pref- 
erences. a 

Shopping centers have become big 
business anyway you look at them. 
They require large capital invest 
ments; they produce important sales 
volume; and they have mushroomed 
outside virtually every big city. 

The 47 retail outlets in Park For- 
est will do a sales volume in excess 


ay Ane 


INE, 1956 
carles Hawkins, manager of the 


“conservatively” estimates 
hit four new stores should add “at 
st’ $40,000,000 to its sales. ‘This 
imate includes sales from its year- 

1 Park Forest store and projected 
turns from Old Orchard and those 

be built outside Milwaukee and 
ttle. Just a year old, the Park 
Wyrest store has done so well that 
keld’s is in the process of taking 
leer the second floor of the building 
coccupies, bringing the square foot- 
ee up to 100,000. 

‘Where does it all stop? James L. 
umer, Field president, outlines his 
pmpany’s position this way: 

‘“We believe we can adequately 
mrve our natural customer groups 
ily with first-rate downtown units 
nd with conveniently located out- 
iing stores easily accessible to the 
sajority of high and medium fami- 
es. We expect to build as many 
mits as are necessary to serve this 
urpose.”’ 

Retail economists foresee some fu- 
ure saturation point for shopping 
-nters. Some warn that centers will 
e overdone. Even stores with suc- 
ressful center branches worry that 
he lush days will be limited. 

But these appear to be problems 
or the future, not the present, as 
enters thrive and flops throughout 
he country have numbered less than 

handful. 

Call it evolution or revolution in 
J.S. habits, whichever, the shopping 
renter is part of the long-range 
thange that has brought the super 
market with its spacious free park- 
ing, the drive-in bank, drive-in eat- 
ery, drive-in laundry, and so on ad 
-idiculum. To a nation on wheels, 
shopping centers come the closest 
lpossible to drive-in shopping... a 
1ew fixture of American life. 


— Trends in Finance and Business 
| cee Continued from page 10) 


total was 14.4 per cent. The Battelle 
researchers based their belief that 
small and medium-sized manufactur- 
)ing businesses benefit in larger pro- 
yortion from Canadian trade on the 
fact that 18 per cent of the exports 
to Canada come from 356 of the 500 
argest U. S. corporations, who in 
‘turn are responsible for more than 


and mining sales in the 
ates, eae 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


Air Lines has completed a survey 
among more than 7,300 passengers 
and members of the airline’s 100,000 
mile club. Of the air travelers who 
answered the questionnaire, 80 per 
cent stated that they favored the 
service, 17 per cent were opposed 
and 3 per cent stated no opinion. 
United serves complimentary’ cock- 
tails on about ten per cent of its 
flights. 


¢ Need Curricula Revision—About 
one out of every three mechanical 
and industrial engineering  grad- 
uates today is being, or will be, as- 
signed manufacturing engineering 
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responsibilities. Yet the number of 
courses offered in this field in most 
colleges and universities today is 
virtually non-existent or woefully in- 
adequate to equip the graduate for 
responsibility in this field according 
to a survey made by the American 
Society of ‘Tool Engineers. 


¢ Tile Output Up — Domestic pro- 
duction of ceramic floor and wall 
tile should reach 222,630,000 square 
feet this year, it is indicated by the 
industry’s output so far. This would 
be 6,224,000 square feet more than 
1955 production, an increase of al- 
most 23 per cent. Ceramic tile pro- 
duction last year reached 181,000,000 
square feet, a record for the indus- 
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stop me...|f... 


“T understand your husband has been ill. 
What’s he doing for his condition?” 

“Well, his doctor prescribed a shot of 
rye whiskey and two aspirins every four 
hours.” 

“Oh, really? How is he?” 

“Ten weeks behind on the aspirin and 
two years ahead on the rye.” 


Archaeologist: “In the West excavators 
found the remains of a man with one foot 
in his moxth.” 

Sociologist: 


doubt.” 


“An ancient politician, no 


Motorist: “I ran over your cat and want 
to replace him.” 

Housewife: “Well, get busy. There’s a 
meuse in the pantry.” 


A teacher gave her class this problem in 
arithmetic: “If there are seven flies on vour 
desk and you kill one, how many will re- 
main?” ] : 

“One.” answered her most logical pupil, 
“the dead one.” 


‘ e 


A man had an attack of pneumonia and 
a doctor was called in. After an examina- 
tion, the doctor said: “You are a musician, 
I think, and play a wind instrument?” 

nx es 

“That explains everything. There’s a dis- 
tinct straining of the lungs, and the larynx 
is inflamed as though by some abnormal 
pressure. What instrument do you play?” 

“The accordion.” 


Guide: “This castle has stood -for 600 
years. Not a stone has been touched, noth- 
ing altered, nothing replaced.” 

Visitor: “They must have the same land- 
lord we have.” 


An old Scot was smoking in the waiting 

_ room of a railway station. A porter said to 

_ him: “Don’t you see that notice on the 
_ wall ‘No Smoking Allowed’?” 

“Yes, I do,” said the Scot. “But how can 

I keep all your rules? There’s another one 

_ on the wall that says: ‘Wear Spirella Cor- 

-_sets’,” , 


Junior: “Daddy sent me over to borrow 
your corkscrew.”. 


Neighbor: “Run along home, sonny. Ill 


“Yes sir,” said the old man, “I'll be 90 
tomorrow, and I haven’t an enemy in the 
world.” 

“A beautiful thought,” said the visitor. 

“Yes. sir,” went on the old man, “I’ve out- 
lived them all.” 


“Your dog bit me and I’m going to sue 
you. 

“Never mind! I'll give you $50 to settle 
out of court.” 

“Okay. Ill take the money. Say, 
are you laughing at?” 

“That’s a counterfeit bill. What are you 
laughing at?” 

“T’ve got a wooden leg.” 


what 


The teacher wrote on the blackboard — 
“I didn’t have no fun at the seaside,’ and 
asked a pupil, “How should I correct that?’ 

“Get a boy friend.” 


e 
Prosecutor — “Now tell the court why 
you took the car.” 
Defendant — “Well, it was parked in 


front of the cemetery, so I naturally thought 
the owner was dead.” 


A girl meeting an old sweetheart decide 
to high hat him. 
“Sorry,” she murmured as the hostess in: 
troduced them, “I didn’t get your name.” | 
“I know you didn’t,” rejoined the old 
flame, “but you tried hard enough.” 


The doorkeeper hurried down the steps) 
of a club to open the car door, slipped, and 
rolled the last few steps. The manager) 
who happened to be standing in the ens 
trance, called out angrily: “For goodness 
sake be more careful. People will think 
you're a member.” 4 


Stranger—“Mister, do you have a criming 
lawyer in towne” 
Native — “We think we have but we can’t 
prove it.” 


A puzzled small girl watched a party of 
anglers putting off in their boat. 7 
“But, Mummy,” she asked, “do the fishes 
like all that beer?” 


On the bayonet course a rookie was par- 
ticularly clumsy. He charged the dummy, 
stumbled, missed the bayonet jab and 
flattened his nose against the sack. ; 

“Nice work, soldier,’ said the sergeant. 
“If you can’t stick him — bite him.” ; 


The car was crowded and the conductor 
was irritable. ¢ 
“Where is the fare for the boy?” —hel 
snapped, as the father handed him one fare. 
“The boy is only three years old.” q 
“Three years. Why, look at him, he’s 
seven if he’s a day.” : 
The father leaned over and gazed earnest- 
ly at the boy’s face. Then he turned to 
the conductor. . 
“Can I help it if he worries?” he asked. 


“It’s specially designed for dull committee Meetings” ox 
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